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CHAPTER  I. 

s0 

FEED  FEARNOT  AND  TERRY  OLCOTT  BOUND  FOR  THE  WEST — 

THE  SPY  ON  THE  TRAIN. 

Terry  Olcott,  at  his  home  in  Fredonia,  one  day,  went  to 
the  postoffice,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  Evelyn,  and 
among  several  letters  he  received  from  his  classmates  was 
one  from  Fred  Fearnot.  He  opened  Fred’s  letter  first  and 
read : 

“Dear  Terry — I  have  got  to  go  out  West  again,  on  busi¬ 
ness  for  some  of  father’s  clients.  There  are  a  lot  of  land 
grabbers  and  land  swindlers  out  there,  who  have  been  play¬ 
ing  the  very  deuce,  until  many  titles  are  badly  mixed  up. 
As  I  attended  to  similar  business  a  year  ago,  for  father, 
out  there,  he  insists  that  I  shall  go  again;  and  as  there  is 
some  little  danger  attached  to  the  mission,  he  suggests  that 
/  take  you  along  with  me,  his  clients  being  willing  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  two  men.  In  your  last  letter  to  me  you 
stated  that  you  were  doing  nothing  that  might  be  called 


work.  There  is  going  to  be  some  lively  work  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  so  if  you  can  go  with  me,  wire  me  at  once  to  that  ef¬ 
fect,  then  burnish  up  your  little  gun  and  be  ready  for  me 
as  I  pass  through  Fredonia.  I  will  let  you  know  on  what 
train  I  leave  New  York,  so  you  can  jump  aboard. 

“Yours  ever,  Fred/’ 

“Terry,  that’s  from  Fred,  isn’t  it?”  Evelyn  asked,  as 
they  walked  along  homeward,  looking  over  their  letters. 

“  Yes,”  he  replied. 

“What’s  he  writing  about  now  ?”  she  asked. 

“You  may  read  it  for  yourself and  he  handed  her  the 
letter,  which  she  quickly  read  and  passed  back  to  him,  with 
the  query : 

“Are  you  going  with  him?” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I  ?”  he  asked  in  turn.  “I’m  doing  noth¬ 
ing  here  at  present,  and  there  may  be  money  in  the  trip  for 
me.  We  generally  make  something  every  time  we  go  out 
together;  but  hanged  if  I  don’t  make  him  stop  over  here 
one  day.” 

“Of  course.  I  don’t  see  why  he  should  dash  through 
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here  without  stopping,  when  he  knows  we  would  all  like 
so  much  to  see  him." 

“Well,  you  wait  at  Mary’s  for  me,  and  I’ll  go  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  office  and  dispatch  him  that  I'll  go  on  one  condition, 
and  that  is,  that  he  stop  over  here  one  day,  on  his  way 
West.” 

“Oh,  he'll  think  I  caused  you  to  do  that,”  she  laughed. 

“Well,  what  if  he  does  ?  He’s  got  to  stop  all  the  same ;” 
and  with  that  he  left  her  at  the  gate  of  the  Hamilton  resi¬ 
dence,  and  hurried  back  to  Broad  street,  where  he  entered 
the  telegraph  office,  where  he  wired  to  Fred : 

“I  will  go  with  you,  provided  you  stop  over  here  one 
day,  on  the  way.  Terry. 

He  then  returned  to  the  Hamiltons’  home,  where  he 
found  Evelyn  and  Mary  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  piazza, 
waiting  for  him. 

“Terry,  Evel}rn  says  you  and  Fred  are  going  West 
again,”  said  Mary,  as  he  joined  them. 

“Yes,  he  has  asked  me  to  go  with  him  on  a  business  trip, 
for  his  father.” 

“How  long  will  you  be  gone?” 

“Only  a  few  weeks,  I  guess.” 

“You’re  not  going  among  the  Indians  again,  are  you  ?” 

“I  guess  not.  I  believe  it’s  some  matters  of  land  specu¬ 
lation,  and  that  means  that  we  will  keep  near  the  settle¬ 
ments.  There's  big  fortunes  made  out  there  every  year 
in  land;  but  I  judge  from  Fred’s  letter  that  some  crooked 
business  has  been  going  on,  which  we  are  to  straighten  out 
for  some  of  his  father’s  clients.” 

,  “I  suppose  you  and  Fred  will  get  into  as  much  trouble 
as  you  can.” 

“I  don’t  know;  it’s  generally  the  other  fellows  who  get 
into  trouble  and  not  us.  At  any  rate,  don’t  you  go  to 
hanging  any  crape  on  the  door  knob,  on  my  account,  until  I 
write  you  that  I  am  dead.”  > 

“Now,  Brother,  hush  that  sort  of  talk,”  said  Evelyn. 
“When  is  Fred  coming  up  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  presume  I’ll  hear  from  him  to-mor¬ 
row,  or  the  day  after.  In  the  meantime  I’m  going  to  get 
ready  for  the  trip.” 

“You  two  boys  are  always  on  the  go.  I  think  it’s  time 
you  were  beginning  to  settle  down.” 

“Why,  Great  Scott !”  laughed  Terry,  “did  you  ever  see 
anybody  settle  down  as  young  as  we  are?” 

“Why,  yes;  there  are  business  men  in  Fredonia  here,  who 
were  never  fifty  miles  away  from  home  in  their  lives  and 
are  doing  well.  They  went  to  work  as  soon  as  they  left 
school,  stuck  to  it  and  have  made  money.” 

“Well,  none  of  them  have  done  as  well  as  Fred  and  I 
have.  We’ve  been  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home;  in 
fact,  have  gone  clear  around  the  world  and  came  back  with 
money  picked  up  on  the  way,  and  I’ll  wager  that,  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  we  will  make  more  on  this  trip  out 
West  than  any  of  your  model  plodders  make  in  a  whole 
year.” 

The  next  day,  Terry  received  a  telegram  from  Fred, 
stating  that  he’d  be  up  on  the  day  following  and  would 
stop  over  twenty-four  hours.  Of  course  that  was  grati¬ 
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fying  news  to  all  the  members  of  the  Olcott  family,  who 
dearly  loved  Terry’s  plucky  friend.  Terry  met  him  at  the 
train  and  the  two  classmates  greeted  each  other  very  heart¬ 
ily.  Fred  left  his  trunk  at  the  station,  saying  he  would 
have  no  need  for  it  at  the  house,  and  then  went  to  the 
Olcott  home,  where  he  received  a  glad  welcome  from  all 
the  family.  The  little  children  were  very  fond  of  him  and 
he  had  to  greet  and  kiss  each  one,  before  he  could  get  at 
the  mother  and  Evelyn. 

“Going  out  West  in  search  of  trouble,  are  you?”  Evelyn 
asked,  as  she  shook  hands  with  him. 

“No,”  he  laughed,  “I  shopped  over  in  Fredonia  for  that.” 
Why,  what  trouble  do  you  expect  here?” 

Oh,  the  same  old  thing,”  he  laughed.  “I'm  always 
happy  when  I  get  here;  but  the  trouble  is  the  heart-ache 
that  comes  when  I  leave.  You’re  looking  like  a  picture.” 

“Oh,  yes ;  I  feel  like  one.  You  never  come  up  to  see  us, 
except  to  take  Terry  away  from  us,  and  that  always  spoils 
our  pleasure  at  seeing  you.” 

“Now,  old  girl^you  want  to  pick  a  quarrel,  in  order  to 
force  us  to  take  you  along  with  us.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  want  to  take  me  along?” 

“Of  course  I  do;  but  I’ve  got  better  sense  than  to  try  it, 
because  I  know  you  can’t  rough  it,  as  we  will  have  to  do  in 
the  wild  and  woolly  west.  Now,  if  you’ll  just  promise  to 
be  good,  I’ll  either  send  or  bring  back  to  you  a  lot  of  scalps 
or  other  curiosities.” 

“No  scalps,  if  you  please,”  she  laughed.  “I  would  be 
satisfied  to  see  both  of  you  return  well  and  unharmed. 
You  don’t  seem  to  realize  how  everyone  of  us  will  lay  all 
the  blame  on  you,  if  any  harm  should  come  to  Terry  dur¬ 
ing  some  of  his  trips  with  you.  I'm  sure  we  could  never 
forgive  you.” 

“I’m  quite  sure  you  wouldn't  be  unjust,”  said  Fred. 
“When  Terry  and  I  are  together  we  can  take  care  of  our¬ 
selves  a  great  deal  better  than  when  separated.  You  seem 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  this  is  simply  a  pleasure 
trip;  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not.  It’s  business  from 
top  to  bottom  and  there’s  money  in  it  for  both  of  us ;  and 
as  we’ve  always  made  a  little  money  every  time  we  went 
away,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  should  be  glad  when  you 'see 
us  start  out  for  more.” 

Oh,  I  m  always  glad  to  see  you  make  money;  but  you 
and  Brother  have  such  a  way  of  getting  into  trouble  that 
I  m  always  uneasy  whenever  you  are  away  from  home  to¬ 


gether.” 


“Well,  old  girl,  how  often  have  I  told  you  not  to  worry. 
I\c  never  taken  your  little  brother  away  from  you  yet, 
without  bringing  him  back  older,  stronger  and  better  than 
he  was  before;  and  you  can  wager  me  just  forty  kisses  that 
I’ll  do  the  same  thing  this  time.” 

The  two  boys  went  up  to  Terry’s  room,  where  they  had 
a  quiet  talk  over  their  proposed  trip,  during  which  Fred 
explained  the  nature  of  the  business  he  had  to  attend  to 
for  his  father,  out  in  Nebraska.  * 

“There’s  a  ring  of  sharpers  out  there,”  said  he,  “who 
have  been  playing  the  deuce  with  Eastern  investors,  several 
of  whom  have  placed  their  cases  in  father's  hands,  who,  of 
course,  can  t  attend  to  them  in  person,  any  farther  than 
to  send  some  one  out  there  whom  he  can  trust.  It's  a  good 


deal  of  a  bluff  on  the  part  of  the  ring,  and  father  thinks 
that  when  you  and  1  get  together  we  are  pretty  hard  to 
bluff.” 

“Yes,  I  think  he's  right/'  laughed  Terry.  “We've  done 
some  little  bluffing  ourselves,  and  sometimes  a  good,  stiff 
bluff  saves  a  fellow’s  life.” 

“Yes;  we've  seen  that  demonstrated  several  times.  I 
think  there  are  some  country  lawyers  out  there,  who  are 
enginering  this  swindling  business,  and  what  we’ll  have  to 
do.  on  reaching  the  ground,  will  be  to  lie  low  and  get  all 
the  points  before  letting  them  know  anything  about  our 
mission.  Tickets  for  both  of  us  were  given  me  in  New 
York.  Here's  yours,”  and  he  handed  Terry  a  ticket  to  a 
point  in  Nebraska,  which  the  latter  took  and  placed  care¬ 
fully  away  in  his  pocketbook. 

Later  during  the  day,  Fred  suggested  to  Terry  that  he 
take  quite  a  sum  of  money  with  him,  in  the  form  of  a 
draft,  or  of  a  certified  check,  saying  that  the  probabilities 
were  they  would  have  a  chance  to  make  some  money,  if 
they  were  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities. 
Terry  acted  on  his  advice  and  lon^  before  the  day  waned 
he  was  ready  for  the  trip.  Of  course  he  and  Fred  spent 
the  evening  with  Mary  and  Evelyn  and  were  together  till 
a  very  late  hour.  The  next  day  they  took  the  train  for  the 
West  and  were  soon  bounding  on  their  way  to  their  desti¬ 
nation.  Their  tickets  called  for  continuous  passage  to  the 
little  town  of  Ozark,  in  Nebraska,  which,  being  in  the  heart 
of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  was  a  thriving,  booming 
place. 

There  was  a  well-dressed  looking  fellow  in  the  seat  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  when  the  conductor  had  punched  their 
tickets,  Terry  happened  to  look  back  and  noticed  that  the 
man  in  the  rear  seat  had  precisely  the  same  kind  of  a  ticket 
that  he  and  Fred  had,  and  he  thought  it  a  little  strange 
that  anyone  else  should  be  hound  for  the  same  point  as 
themselves;  but  a  few  minutes  later  he  ceased  to  think 
about  it.  A  few  hours  later,  though,  the  man  behind  them 
remarked  to  Terry : 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  noticed  when  the  conductor 
punched  your  ticket  that  you  are  bound  for  the  same  place 
that  I  am.” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “we  are  bound  for  Ozark,  Nebraska.” 

“That's  my  home,”  said  the  man. 

“Indeed  ?  Then  if  we  follow  you  we  won’t  be  lost.” 

“Well,  hardly,”  laughed  the  stranger.  “You  have  never 
been  there  before  ?” 

“I’ve  been  in  the  State  before;  but  not  at  that  point.” 

“Are  you  going  out  there  to  stay  ?” 

Before  Terry  could  answer  the  question,  Fred  turned 
and  remarked: 

“Yes,  we  intend  to  stay  if  we  can  find  things  out  there  to 
suit  us.  I’ve  heard  that  it  was  a  growing  town  and  that 
investments  in  real  estate  would  be  paying  ones.” 

“Yes,  quite  a  number  of  our  people  have  made  money 
there.  The  town  is  building  up  very  fast,  and  land  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  up  all  around  it,  principally  for  raising  wheat. 
Are  you  looking  out  for  a  farm?” 

“No;  at  present  we  are  simply  looking  out  for  No.  1.  If 
we  aTe  not  satisfied  with  things  in  Ozark,  there  are  other 
places  that  we  intend  to  visit.” 


Fred  took  the  conversation  on  himself,  signaling  to  Ter¬ 
ry,  by  a  pressure  of  his  foot,  to  say  nothing  more.  The 
two  talked  quite  a  while,  until  the  conversation  was  broken 
by  the  train  stopping  at  the  dinner  station.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  passengers  arose  and  left  the  car,  as  did  the 
stranger,  with  whom  Fred  had  been  talking. 

“Say,  Terry,”  whispered  Fred,  when  the  stranger  was 
not  about  in  their  vicinity,  while  lunching  in  the  restau¬ 
rant,  “that  chap  behind  us  in  the  car  is  a  spy.” 

“The  deuce  you  say  !  Who  is  he  spying  on  ?” 

“He’s  watching  me  and  trying  to  find  out  my  business. 
He  was  in  the  car  with  me  yesterday,  when  I  came  up 
from  New  York.  He  must  have  stopped  over  in  Fredonia, 
but  I  never  noticed  him  get  off  the  car.  When  I  saw  him 
on  the  seat  behind  us  to-day,  I  didn’t  think  anything  of  it 
then,  until  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  bound  for  Ozark 
also.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  Terry  asked. 

“Not  a  thing,  except  to  load  him  up  with  stories  about 
the  very  things  we  don’t  intend  to  do;  so  as  to  throw  him 
off  his  guard.  He  must  have  been  sent  out  there  to  watch 
father’s  clients,  and  by  some  means  or  other  he  has  found 
out  that  1  have  been  sent  out  there,  probably  in  their  inter¬ 
est;  so  you  must  remain  perfectly  ignorant  of  everything 
and  admit'  nothing  about  the  fact  that  you  are  going  out 
West  to  grow  up  with  the  country  somewhere.” 

Having  but  ten  minutes  for  refreshments,  they  were 
soon  back  in  the  car  again ;  but  the  stranger  went  into  the 
smoker  to  indulge  in  a  cigar.  When  he  returned  he  found 
that  the  two  boys  had  changed  their  seats  to  the  opposite 
cide  of  the  aisle,  about  four  feet  to  the  rear  of  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  disappointed,  when  he  noticed  the 
change;  but  as  an  elderly  woman  was  occupying  the  seat 
they  had  vacated,  he  evidently  thought  that  they  had  been 
dispossessed  by  her.  Fred  kept  his  eye  on  him  and  as 
night  came  on,  he  and  Terry  took  berths  in  the  sleeper, 
thus  leaving  the  car  altogether.  They  met  him  at  the 
breakfast  station  the  next  morning,  and  he  greeted  them 
as  though  they  were  old  acquaintances.  He  again  ihan- 
aged  to  get  a  seat  near  them,  this  time  in  their  front,  and 
kept  up  a  conversation  until  they  reached  Omaha. 

There  they  changed  cars  for  Ozark,  on  the  Platte  river, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  State. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “that  fellow  says  his  name  is  Grid- 
ley,  and  he  has  tried  all  the  morning  to  get  at  the  nature 
of  the  business  that  brings  me  out  West.  I  told  him  frank¬ 
ly  that  I  was  looking  out  for  some  place  to  locate  and  grow 
up  with  the  country,  and  that  you  were  with  me,  because 
we  were  classmates  and  wanted  to  settle  somewhere  to¬ 
gether.  He  doesn't  seem  to  take  any  stock  in  my  story  at 
all;  but  we  must  stick  to  it  and  play  innocent  tenderfeet 
when  we  reach  Ozark.  There  is  no  use  of  our  assuming 
false  names,  because  he  evidently  had  me  spotted  in  New 
York  and  knows  who  I  am ;  but  all  the  same  we  must  both 
keep  an  eye  on  him  and  find  out  what  we  can  about  him, 
without  appearing  to  do  so.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Terry.  “I’m  pretty  good  at 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  if  he  is  trying  to  play  you  a  game, 
we’ll  play  it  with  him  for  all  he  is  worth.” 


When  they  reached  the  bustling  little  city  of  Ozark,  they 
went  to  the  Platte  River  House,  where  they  registered  as  F. 
Fearnot  and  T.  Olcott,  of  New  York.  The  man,  Gridley, 
seemed  to  leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves  and  they  saw 
nothing  more  of  him  until  after  they  had  been  at  the  hotel 
several  hours.  Then  he  showed  up,  accompanied  by  a 
man  who  looked  somewhat  like  a  lawyer,  and  they  soon 
learned  that  he  was,  through  the  clerk  of  the  hotel.  I  hey 
noticed  the  lawyer  gazing  at  them,  as  if  sizing  them  up. 
There  was  a  breezy,  familiar  style  in  vogue  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  met,  no  one  seeming  to  stand  upon  ceremony  in 
the  least.  The  lawyer  approached  Fred,  extended  his  hand 
and  remarked :  . 

“I  see  on  the  register  that  you  hail  from  New  \ork 
State.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Fred,  “I  live  in  New  York  city;  but  we 
are  so  crowded  there  I  concluded  to  come  out  West  and  look 
around  for  a  while,  to  see  if  I  can  find  a  good  place  in 
which  to  grow  up  with  the  country.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  want  to  grow?”  the  lawyer  asked. 
“Are  you  a  farmer,  mechanic,  or  a  professional  man?’’ 

“Well,  really  I’m  not  a  man  at  all,  yet ;  I'm  only  a  boy. 
1  haven't  adopted  any  profession.  I'm  on  the  lookout  for 
the  best  opening  I  can  find.'’ 

“Well,  my  name  is  Badger.  I'm  a  lawyer,  know  pretty 
much  everybody  in  the  town  or  county,  and  if  I  can  serve 
you  in  any  way,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  You  don't  look 
like  a  young  man  who  wants  to  hire  out  as  a  laborer.” 

“No.  I'm  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hiring  out  just 
at  present.  If  I  can  see  a  good  opening  I  may  go  into 
some  sort  of  business.  I  might  start  a  stock  farm  and 
raise  elephants  and  giraffes.” 

“Elephants  and  giraffes,  eh?  I  hardly  think  you’d 
find  any  demand  for  such  animals  in  this  section.” 

“Why,  there’s  the  biggest  sort  of  a  demand  for  them,” 
laughed  Fred.  “If  I  had  a  pair  of  each  here  now,  I  could 
take  in  a  hundred  dollars  a  day  exhibiting  them.” 

“Yes;  but  nobody  would  want  to  buy  them.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  that.  If  I  had  a  hundred  elephants 
on  hand,  I  could  sell  them  at  from  four  to  six  thousand 
dollars  each.  One  elephant  is  worth  as  much  as  fifty 
horses.” 

The  lawyer  looked  askance  at  Fred,  and  a  suspicion  crept 
into  his  mind  that  he  was  being  guyed,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  he  slipped  away  from  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  RUNS  UP  AGAINST  A  QUEER  CUSTOMER. 

Lawyer  Badger  felt  quite  indignant  that  a  youth  like 
Fred  should  undertake  to  guy  him,  and  the  more  he 
thought  about  it  the  madder  he  became. 

“If  he  came  out  here  to  grow  up  on  cheek,  he’ll  miss  it,” 
he  remarked  to  himself.  “I’ve  a  notion  to  set  old  Tom 
Blood  good  after  him,  and  if  he  tries  that  sort  of  a  game 
on  him  he’ll  get  slapped  all  round  the  hotel;  for  the  old 
fellow  won’t  have  it.” 


Bloodgood  was  a  wealthy  land  owner  of  the  place,  oi  an 
extremely  testy,  snappish  temperament,  and  a  gruff  man¬ 
ner.  He  had  the  reputation  also  of  being  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,  in  the  free,  easy  Western  way  that  had 
long  been  a  puzzle  to  Easterners.  He  was  always  on  the 
lookout  for  new  arrivals  from  the  East,  at  the  three  hotels 
in  the  town,  in  the  hope  of  selling  them  real  estate.  Hence 
it  was  thought  quite  natural  by  him,  that  the  lawyer  should 
give  him  the  information  he  did,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  two  very  young  men  were  at  the  Platte  River  House, 
just  arrived  from  New  York,  who  were  looking  around, 
either  for  an  investment,  or  some  kind  of  business  that 
would  induce  them  to  settle  in  the  town.  Of  course  the 
old  man  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  hotel,  where  he  in¬ 
quired  of  the  clerk  for  a  young  Fearnot,  of  New  York. 
The  clerk  pointed  him  out,  and  he  at  once  walked  over  to 
Fred,  who  was  quietly  reading  a  newspaper. 

“You  are  from  New  York,  I  hear,  sir,”  said  he,  taking  a 
a  chair  and  drawing  up  alongside  of  Fred. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Is  this  your  first  visit  West?” 

“Oh,  no,  I’ve  been  West  before;  but  I  never  was  in  this 
place  until  I  arrived  here  to-day.” 

“How  much  farther  West  have  you  been?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  to  San  Francisco  and  ten  thousand  miles 
beyond  there.” 

“Oh,  you  have,  eh?  Where  did  you  fetch  up,  then,  ten 
thousand  miles  beyond  ’Frisco?” 

“Japan,  China,  Ceylon,  through  the  Red  Sea  and  on  to 
Europe.” 

“What  in  thunder  were  you  doing  away  out  there  ?”  and 
the  old  fellow’s  blunt,  gruff  way  of  pronouncing  his  ques¬ 
tion  nettled  Fred  at  first ;  but  he  saw  that  it  was  a  personal 
characteristic,  and  so  overlooked  it. 

“I  was  taking  a  trip  around  the  world,”  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

,  “Oh,  been  around  the  world,  eh?  That’s  a  pretty  big 
trip  for  a  chap  like  you  to  make.” 

“Oh,  yes;  but  I  saw  some  a  good  deal  younger  than  I 
was,  on  the  same  trip.  In  fact,  I  saw  a  babe  not  more 
than  six  months  old  and  a  little  boy  not  more  than  seven 
months  old  making  the  trip.” 

“I  reckon  they  had  their  mammy  with  them,  didn't 
they  ?” 

“Yes,  and  a  nurse,  too.  I  believe  their  dad  was  along, 
also.” 

“Didn’t  have  your  dad  along  with  you,  though,  eh  ?” 

“No.  I  had  a  friend  with  me,  about  my  own  age,  and 
he  is  out  here  with  me  now.” 

“Can  he  tell  as  big  stories  as  you  can  ?” 

“I  rather  think  he  can  beat  me  at  it,”  laughed  Fred; 
“but  he’s  not  as  good  at  asking  questions  as  you  are.” 

That  staggered  the  old  fellow  for  a  moment  or  two ;  but 
he  returned  with  the  query : 

“How  is  a  man  to  know  if  he  don’t  ask  questions?” 

“Well,  asking  questions  is  a  mighty  good  way  to  find 
out  tilings,  Fred  replied;  “but  it  is  hardly  the  proper 

thing  for  one  stranger  to  ask  another  questions  about  his 
private,  personal  affairs.” 

“Then  you  don't  like  my  questions?” 
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"AY ell,  1  can't  say  that  I’m  charmed  by  them;  but  at  the 
same  time  I'm  not  hurt  at  all.  It's  a  little  amusing  to  me, 
though,  to  lind  that  it's  the  custom  out  here  to  make  a 
fellow  give  an  account  of  himself  as  soon  as  be  arrives. 
"Well,  business  is  business,  you  know.’ 

"Well,  but  you  haven't  been  talking  about  business  at 
all.  If  you  have  I  haven't  been  able  to  catch  on  to  it.  If 
vou  have  anything  for  sale  you  haven’t  mentioned  it.  If 
you  want  to  buy  anything  you  haven  t  said  so.  \\  hat  the 
deuce  are  you  driving  at,  anyhow  ?" 

“Have  you  got  anything  for  sale?''  Bloodgood  asked. 
“Well,  I’ve  got  a  little  money  that  I'm  willing  to  give 
in  exchange  for  anything  I  want.” 

“Well,  do  you  want  any  land?" 

“Yes ;  I  want  the  whole  earth ;  and  if  I  can  get  it  cheap 
enough  I'll  buy  it.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a  few  little  pieces  of  the  earth  here,  both 
in  town  and  out,  and  if  you  want  to  buy  any  of  it  1  m  ready 
to  sell  it  to  you  at  a  fair  price.” 

“Well,  if  I  take  a  notion  to  buy  any  about  here,  I'll  call 
on  you,  if  you’ll  let  me  know  your  name.” 

“My  name’s  Bloodgood.  Anybody  in  Ozark  can  tell  you 
where  to  find  me ;  but  you’d  better  understand  at  once  that 
we  don’t  do  business  on  wind  out  here,  nor  sell  on  cheek.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  that;  for  judging  from  what  I’ve 
read  in  the  papers,  wind  and  cheek  are  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  had  a  friend 
who  bought  a  tract  of  land  in  the  adjoining  county  from 
this,  last  year,  and  he  got  a  lawyer  to  search  the  titles  for 
him.  They  were  pronounced  good  and  he  paid  the  cold, 
hard  cash  down  on  the  spot.  Within  thirty  days,  three 
other  men  showed  up  with  titles  for  the  same  tract.  I 
wouldn't  buy  a  piece  of  land  in  this  State,  until  I  traced  it 
back  to  the  man  who  first  marked  it  out  after  the  creation 
and  claimed  it  as  his  own,  and  got  the  whole  chain  of  titles 
running  back  thousands  of  years  before  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  discovered  America.” 

“You  can’t  get  no  titles  for  land  in  this  State  beyond  the 
date  of  the  Government  grant,  and  there  can't  be  no  dis¬ 
putes  about  such  titles.” 

“No,  I  suppose  not ;  but  I’ve  understood  that  there  is  an 
average  of  about  five  forged  titles  to  every  tract  of  land 
in  this  State.” 

“Oh,  you  fellows  in  the  East  think  we  are  a  lot  of 

thieves  out  here,  when  you’ve  got  at  least  ten  convicts  in 

New  York  prisons  to  where  we  have  one  in  Nebraska.” 

“That’s  it,”  laughed  Fred.  “We’ve  got  ours  locked  up, 

but  out  here  they  are  all  loose.  The  trouble  is  you  don’t 

catch  them  and  punish  them  as  they  ought  to  be.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  go  to  taking  us  for  thieves  out  here,  or 

vou’ll  miss  it,  young  man.” 
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“I  don’t  intend  to  do  so,  sir.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  treat 
every  man  as  a  gentleman,  till  he  proves  to  be  otherwise. 
You  are  the  second  man  who  has  tackled  me  to-day,  under 
the'  impression  that  I  am  a  young  sucker  from  the  East, 
and  it  has  really  amused  me  at  the  way  you  proceed  to 
size  me  up.” 

“I  reckon  I’ve  sized  you  up  about  right,”  muttered  the 
old  fellow.  “You’re  the  biggest  liar  for  your  age  that  I 
ever  ran  up  against.” 


Terry,  who  was  sitting  about  five  feet  away  from  Fred, 
mrst  into  a  laugh.  Bloodgood  turned  to  him  and  asked : 

“Ain’t  I  right,  young  man  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Terry.  “I’ve  known  him  for  years  and  I 
don’t  think  he  ever  told  a  lie  in  his  life.  If  you're  no  bet¬ 
ter  judge  of  a  man  than  that,  I’m  surprised  that  you've 
lived  as  long  as  you  have.” 

“Oh,  you  two  are  a  pair.  Liars  are  as  common  out  here 
as  prairie  grass,  and  everybody  knows  them  when  they  see 
one.”  r 

“They’re  all  liars,  are  they  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  mighty  nigh  all  of  them.” 

“Well,  where  do  you  place  yourself?  Are  you  one  of 
;hem,  too?” 

“No,  of  course  not.  My  word  is  as  good  as  my  bond  in 
this  town,  which  you  can  find  out  by  asking  any  man  in 

it.”  /  4 

“They’re  pretty  nearly  all  liars,  then,  except  you,  eh  ?' 
Fred  asked.  “I’ve  seen  such  men  as  you  before.  I 
wouldn’t  think  for  a  moment  of  doing  business  with  a  good 
man.  You  are  too  good  entirely  and  it  would  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  any  man  to  have  no  business  dealings  with 
you.  I  dare  say  you  say  your  prayers  three  times  a  day, 
go  to  church  twice  on  Sunday  and  groan  for  the  sins  of  the 
entire  community.” 

Bloodgood  rose  to  his  feet,  snorting  with  rage,  seized 
Fred  by  the  coat  collar,  took  his  chair  from  under  him 
and  then  proceeded  to  hold  him  out  at  arm’s  length  and 
shake  him  as  a  terrier  would  a  rat.  There  were  about  a 
dozen  men  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  talking  and  smok¬ 
ing,  who  at  once  turned  to  watch  old  Bloodgood’s  proceed¬ 
ings.  He  was  a  big,  brawny  fellow,  who  had  Fred  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  the  crowd  were  laughing  at  the  situation. 

“I  guess  you’d  better  take  your  hands  off  me,"  remarked 
Fred,  very  coolly. 

“Yes,  of  course;  there’s  my  foot;’'  and  he  gave  Fred  a 
kick  in  the  rear  that  nearly  raised  him  off  the  floor,  at  the 
same  time  releasing  his  hold  on  his  coat  collar. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  wheeled  and  went  at  him  like  a 
thunderbolt.  He  gave  him  a  bxow  straight  from  the  shoul¬ 
der  with  his  right,  followed  it  up  with  his  left,  and  then 
let  him  have  another  in  the  stomach  that  doubled  him  up 
like  a  jackknife.  Then  a  fourth  blow  landed  on  his  ear 
that  nearly  rolled  him  on  the  floor. 

Exclamations  of  astonishment  burst  from  a  number  of 
the  onlookers,  who  immediately  rushed  to  the  scene,  where 
they  saw  Fred  down  the  old  fellow,  as  fast  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  until  he  had  fallen  to  the  floor  four  times.  While  he 
was  as  strong  as  two  ordinary  men,  he  was  as  clumsy  as  an 
ox  and  knew  as  little  about  the  science  of  sparring  as  a 
mule  does  of  astronomy.  The  landlord  of  the  hotel  wanted 
to  interfere  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

“Keep  out  of  the  way,  now,”  said  Fred.  “When  he  gets 
enough,  let  him  say  so.  He  is  a  good  deal  older  than  I 
am ;  but  a  thousand  years  carries  no  more  privileges  than 
a  score.” 

“But  T  won’t  have  any  fighting  in  my  house,”  said  the 
landlord. 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  want  any  figld,  keep  out  of  it,”  re- 


tor  ted  Fred,  dealing  Bloodgood  a  fifth  blow,  as  he  tried  to 
regain  his  feet. 

“That’s  right,  that’s  right,”  said  the  bystanders,  who  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  seeing  a  light;  and  three  of  them  caught  hold 
of  the  landlord,  to  hold  him. 

J ust  then  Bloodgood  called  out : 

“That  will  do,  young  man." 

“No,  it  won’t  do  until  you  have  apologized  for  your  un- 
gentlemanly  conduct,”  returned  Fred.  “Let’s  have  it,  or 
down  you  go  again." 

“That’s  all  right.  I  take  it  back." 

“There  is  nothing  to  take  back.  I  want  an  apology  for 
the  kick  you  gave  me.” 

“Well,  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then.  Now  go  off  in  a  corner  some¬ 
where  and  sit  down  and  think  over  the  mistake  you  made. 
One  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  and  if  you  can't  see  the  les¬ 
son  of  this  thing,  let  me  know  and  I’ll  make  a  diagram  of  it 
for  you.” 

Bloodgood  picked  up  his  hat  and  left  the  hotel,  while 
those  who  had  witnessed  the  encounter  crowded  around 
Fred  and  Terry  to  inquire  what  it  was  about.  They  told 
of  course,  and  the  crowd  laughed  heartily  over  the  snag 
that  the  brusque  old  fellow  had  run  up  against.  Of  course 
it  made  Fred  very  popular  with  the  men  present,  nearly 
evervone  of  ivhom  invited  him  and  Terry  to  drink  with 
them. 

“Much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred.  “I  never 
drink  intoxicants.  Sometimes  I  take  lemonade.” 

“Well,  nearly  everybody  out  here  drinks  whisky,”  re¬ 
marked  one  of  the  men  in  the  party. 

“Yes,  I’m  aware  of  that;  and  there  are  graves  all  over 
the  West,  whose  occupants  would  be  alive  to-day  had  they 
never  drunk  whisky.” 

“How  do  you  expect  to  get  along  through  the  world 
without  drinking  whisky?”  another  asked. 

“No  trouble  in  the  world,”  he  laughed.  “It’s  the  man 
who  drinks  whisky  who  gets  left.  When  a  fellow  has  to 
take  care  of  himself  he  needs  all  of  his  wits  and  physical 
strength  to  do  it;  and  when  he  befuddles  his  brain  with 
strong  drink,  until  his  legs  wabble  under  him,  he  is  an  easy 
prey  for  anyone  that  comes  along.” 

“That’s  so,”  assented  one  of  the  men;  “but  a  fellow 
shouldn  t  drink  too  much,  any  more  than  he  should  eat  too 
much.” 

“Very  true;  but  one  must  eat  to  live,  whilst  drinking  in¬ 
toxicants  is  not  at  all  necessary.  It’s  like  a  child  handling 
a  razor.  He’s  liable  to  cut  himself  at  any  time.  Some 
people  deceive  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  need  it, 
and  it  may  be  that  sometimes  one  does ;  but  when  there  is 
hard  mental  or  physical  work  to  be  done,  it  is  done  best 
with  strengthening  food^  without  intoxicants.  I  have  seen  a 
man  run  one  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden,  in  New  York,  with  plain  food  and  hot 
coffee  for  his  drink ,  and  every  man  who  backed  him  with 
his  money  would  have  hedged  his  bet  had  he  heard  that  he 
took  even  a  tablespoon ful  of  whisky.” 

“Are  you  a  temperance  man?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“I  suppose  I  might  be  called  one,  simply  by  my  habits; 
but  1  am  no  fanatic.  1  simply  decide  for  myself  and  let 


every  other  man  do  the  same.  I  believe  in  the  largest  lib¬ 
erty  for  the  greatest  number.  If  a  man  wants  to  drink,  it 
is  his  right  to  do  so;  but  he  has  no  right  to  annoy  others, 
when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  drink,  any  more  than 
when  he  is  sober.  One’s  friends  will  excuse  him  for  things 
done  with  drink,  but  the  laws  of  every  state  in  the  Union 
hold  that  drunkenness  is  no  excuse.” 

“Say,”  said  one,  “old  Bloodgood  has  got  some  pretty 
strong  friends  here,  and  some  of  them  may  call  you  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  pummeling  you  gave  him.” 

“Well,  that’s  another  matter.  I  simply  defended  my¬ 
self,  and  if  anyone  wants  to  take  it  up,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do 
so.  I  have  no  apologies  to  make,  nothing  to  retract.” 

A  little  later  a  number  of  people  who  had  heard  that  the 
brusque  fellow  had  run  up  against  a  snag,  in  the  shape  of  a 
New  York  boy,  stopping  at  the  Ozark  House,  came  in  to 
make  inquiry  about  it.  One  of  them,  a  man  about  forty 
years  of  age,  on  seeing  Fred,  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  feel 
ashamed  of  himself  for  thrashing  a  man  as  old  as  Blood¬ 
good. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  he  replied.  “If  old  Methuselah  were 
to  come  along  here,  seize  me  by  the  collar  of  my  coat  and 
throw  me  around,  I’d  do  my  best  to  rattle  his  old  bones  for 
him.  The  impudence  of  old  age  is  far  worse  than  the  im¬ 
pudence  of  youth;  for  an  old  man  is  supposed  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  boy ;  and  wdien  he  presumes  upon 
his  age  and  begins  to  kick  a  boy,  he  should  have  his  shirt 
drawn  and  nine-and-twenty  lashes  laid  on  his  bare  back.” 

“You  haven’t  much  respect  for  old  age,”  remarked  the 
man. 

4“You  are  mistaken,  sir.  I  have  the  profoundest  re¬ 
spect  for  gray  hairs,  but  supreme  contempt  for  old  fools. 
There  is  only  one  man  in  the  world  older  than  I  am,  who 
can  strike  me  without  getting  a  blow  in  return,  and  he  is 
my  father.  All  others  must  take  their  chances,  regardless 
of  age.” 

While  he  was  talking  with  the  elderly  man,  a  tough  look¬ 
ing  young  citizen  came  up  to  Terry  and  asked  him  if  he 
saw  the  fight  between  the  young  New  Yorker  and  olcl 
Bloodgood. 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  and  he  laughingly  explained  how  it 
came  about. 

“Well,  he's  an  uncle  of  mine,  and  that  young  fellow  has 
got  me  to  lick.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  you.  Your  uncle  apol¬ 
ogized  and  the  matter  is  settled.” 

» 

“No,  it  isn’t  settled.  He’s  got  to  do  some  apologizing 
himself,  or  lick  me.” 

“Well,  I'm  pretty  sure  he  won’t  do  any  apologizing,” 
laughed  Terry. 

“Then  he’ll  get  the  worst  licking  of  his  life.” 

“Do  you  think  you  can  lick  him?”  Terry  asked. 

“Yes,  and  I  don’t. want  but  one  moment  in  which  to  do 
it.” 

“Well,  don’t  tackle  him  until  I  can  make  a  bet  on  it  with 
you.  I’d  like  to  go  you  two  to  one  that  if  you  tackle  him 
you’ll  get  licked  wors<y  than  the  old  man  was.  Of  course, 
you  mean  to  fight  him  with  your  fists,  do  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  have  you  any  money  to  put  up  on  it?" 
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“Yes,  Eve  got  fifty  dollars  in  my  pocket  that  I’m  willing 
to  put  up." 

“Well,  I'll  cover  it  with  a  hundred.  Let’s  see  if  the 
landlord  will  hold  the  stakes,”  and  Terry  went  to  the  clerk 
around  and  apologize  to  anyone  else  about  it.” 

‘‘The  deuce!’’  said  the  clerk;  “they  won’t  be  allowed  to 
fight  here.  You  can  leave  the  stakes  here  with  me,  if  you 
wish  to ;  but  they'll  have  to  fight  somewhere  else.” 

One  of  the  bystanders  overheard  the  clerk,  and  was  soon 
in  possession  of  the  fact  that  Bloodgood’s  nephew  wanted 
to  take  up  the  fight  and  Fearnot’s  friend  had  bet  him  one 
hundred  dollars  against  fifty  that  he  would  get  licked.  He 
whispered  the  news  to  the  crowd  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  they  go  into  the  billiard  room. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PUZZLED  COWBOY  —  THE  FARMER  WITH  THE 

WINCHESTER. 

“Who  is  he,  Terry?”  Fred  asked  of  his  chum,  when  he 
heard  that  there  was  a  young  man  there  who  wanted  to 
fight  him. 

“He’s  a  nephew  of  the  old  man,”  laughed  Terry;  “and 
he  says  that  you’ve  got  to  apologize  or  lick  him;  and  I 
bet  him  a  hundred  dollars  against  fifty  that  you  not  only 
won’t  apologize,  but  will  lick  him,  if  he  provokes  a  fight 
with  you.  I  may  just  as  well  make  a  little  money  out  of 
it  as  not.  He’s  a  pretty  tough-looking  chap;  but  I  guess 
he’s  like  his  uncle ;  thinks  that  strength  is  the  main  thing.” 

Just  then  the  young  man  stepped  up  to  Fred  and  in  a 
gruff  sort  of  way,  remarked : 

“You  struck  my  uncle  in  here  a  while  ago,  md  I  want 
an  apology  from  you  for  it.” 

“Why,  your  uncle  has  already  apologized  to  me,”  return¬ 
ed  Fred.  “It  wouldn’t  be  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  turn 
around  and  apologize  to  anyone  alse  about  it.” 

“Well,  come  back  in  the.  billiard  room  here,  then,  and 
we’ll  settle  the  matter.” 

“Why,  do  you  want  to  take  it  up?”  Fred  asked. 

“Of  course  I  do.  I'll  lick  you,  or  you’ll  lick  me.” 

<‘AU  right.  I’m  your  man,  sir,”  and  the  party  made  a 
break  for  the  billiard  room,  the  doors  of  which  were 
promptly  closed.  There  were  about  a  score  of  people  pres¬ 
ent,  all  of  whom  knew  young  Bloodgood  to  be  a  pretty 
tough,  rough-and-tumble  fighter.  v 

“Say,”  said  one  of  the  party  to  Terry,  “I  think  your 
t  friend  is  up  against  a  snag  this  time.  Young  Bloodgood 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  rough-and-tumble 
fights.”  . 

“Well,  I  bet  him  two  to  one  that  he  can’t  lick  him;  and 
I’ll  give  you  the  same  odds  if  you  wish  to  take  them.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  fellow,  “I’ll  go  you  a  hundred,”  and 
the  money  was  put  up  with  the  bartender. 

Fred  and  young  Bloodgood  threw  off  their  coats,  and  in 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  bar  confronted  each  other. 
Young  Bloodgood  made  a  rush  at  him,  aiming  a  clumsy 
blow  straight  at  his  face.  Of  course  Fred  parried  it, 


sprang  nimbly  aside  and  dealt  him  one  on  the  ear  that  laid 
him  flat  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  bar.  He  sprang  to  his. 
feet,  rushed  at  him  again,  as  though  his  only  idea  of  such 
a  fight  was  to  clinch  and  throw  his  man,  sit  astride  of  him 
and  pummel  him ;  but  Fred  was  not  to  be  caught  that  way. 
He  kept  out  of  his  reach  and  rained  blows  on  his  face  and 
chest,  without  receiving  a  single  one  in  return. 

Suddenly  the  young  bully  straightened  up  and  glared 
at  him,  as  though  wondering  why  he  couldn’t  clutch  him. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked.  “You 
haven’t  touched  me  yet.” 

With  a  hoarse  growl,  young  Bloodgood  rushed  at  him 
again,  like  a  battering  ram,  and  he  got  an  uppercut  on  the 
under  side  of  his  jaw  that  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  floor. 
Fred  waited  quietly  till  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  then  de¬ 
liberately  dealt  him  a  staggerer  on  his  solar  plexus,  fol¬ 
lowing  it  up  with  another  a  little  higher,  until  he  went 
down  again,  almost  unconscious.  When  he  rose  to  his  feet 
he  leaned  against  the  bar  and  glared  at  the  young  Xew 
Yorker,  who  asked  him  if  he  had  enough.  He  made  no 
reply,  and  Fred  advanced  on  him,  when  he  put  out  his  right 
hand,  saying: 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  enough.” 

“All  right,  then.  I  don’t  blame  you  for  standing  up  for 
your  uncle.  You’re  both  much  stronger  than  I  am  ;  but 
you  handle  jnurselves  like  a  couple  of  calves.  You  don't 
know  the  A-B-C  of  fighting.  I  could  have  my  left  arm 
tied  to  my  side  and  knock  the  wind  out  of  you  inside  of 
three  minutes.  If  you’re  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  receive  a 
little  bit  of  advice,  I’d  be  very  glad  to  give  it  to  you;  and 
that  is,  learn  to  be  a  gentleman  rather  than  to  be  a  bully,” 
and  with  that  he  began  putting  on  his  coat. 

“Say,  Fred,  old  man,”  laughed  Terry,  “I'm  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  on  this  racket,  and  I  don't  mind  set¬ 
ting  up  drinks  for  the  crowd  in  order  to  pay  rent  for  the 
room,”  and  he  spent  about  twenty  dollars  at  the  bar,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crowd,  he  and  Ffed  taking  each  a  drink 
of  lemonade. 

Young  Bloodgood  was  the  most  astonished  man  ever 
known  in  Ozark.  He  leaned  against  the  bar  and  stared  at 
Fred,  as  though  he  was  a  wonder,  and  was  heard  to  say  to 
one  of  the  bystanders: 

“I’m  not  done  with  you  yet.” 

Terrv  overheard  him  and  asked : 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  mean  to  tackle 
him  again,  in  a  square,  manly  way ;  or  to  waylay  him,  like 
a  coward?  Which?” 

“Oh,  I  mean  to  challenge  him  to  a  duel  with  revolvers.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  then.  He  won’t  refuse  that ;  but 
I’ll  bet  you  a  thousand  dollars  against  one  hundred  that  he 
can  hit  a  postage  stamp  stuck  on  any  part  of  your  body, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  paces.  You 
want  to  be  sure  about  your  coffin,  before  you  go  into  that 
sort  of  business  with  him.  Besides,  if  you  challenge  him, 
he  has  the  right  to  choose  weapons,  and  he’ll  be  sure  to 
select  Winchesters.” 

Young  Bloodgood  left  the  hotel,  and  by  that  time  night 
had  come  on.  Fred  and  Terry  went  in  to  supper,  where 
they  sat  at  table  for  a  half  hour  or  so,  quietly  conversing, 
as  they  ate  their  meals. 
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FRED  FEARNOTS  TRIUMPH. 


‘‘I’m  sorry  it  happened,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “I’m  afraid 
it  will  lead  to  other  difficulties.” 

“I’m  glad  it  happened,”  laughed  Terry,  “for  the  very 
fellows  that  would  feel  disposed  to  give  us  trouble  will  now 
do  a  little  thinking  before  they  undertake  it.” 

“Well,  we  mustn’t  talk  about  it.  I  see  quite  a  number 
of  people  outside  there,  in  the  main  office,  and  it  may  be 
that  they  are  trying  to  get  up  a  little  more  excitement  in 
that  direction.  If  they  are,  I  shall  go  up  to  my  room  and 
retire  for  the  night.” 

On  leaving  the  supper  room,  a  tall,  long-haired  cowboy 
was  seen  strolling  about,  through  the  main  office,  with  a 
revolver  stuck  in  a  leather  case,  hanging  to  his  belt.  He 
walked  all  around  Fred,  looked  at  him,  as  though  sizing 
him  up,  and  finally  asked  him: 

“Are  you  the  chap  who  licked  the  two  Bloodgoods  ?” 

“No,”  he  replied,  “I’m  the  chap  that  got  licked.” 

*  “Well,  they  told  me  you  were  the  one  who  whipped  the 
old  man  and  his  nephew.” 

“Well,  I  guess  there’s  a  lot  of  people  around  here  who 
can’t  tell  the  truth,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  haven’t  licked  any¬ 
body  yet.  I  just  simply  blew  my  breath  strongly  on  two 
men  and  they  fell  over.” 

“Howling  coyotes !”  yelled  the  cowboy,  “what  do  you 
mean  by  telling  me  such  a  yarn  as  that?  Surely  you  don’t 
■want  to  die  when  you’re  so  far  away  from  home.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  that  long-haired  fool  over 
there?”  called  a  voice  from  the  rear  of  the  room. 

“Long-haired  fool,  am  I  ?”  roared  the  cowboy,  drawing 
his  revolver  and  making  a  break  for  the  corner  of  the 
room,  where  a  bootblack  had  his  stand,  under  a  stairway. 
“Where’s  the  galoot  who  called  me  a  long-haired  fool  ?” 

“Here  I  am,”  said  the  voice,  coming  from  away  down 
under  the  stairs,  in  a  corner.  “You’re  nothing  but  a  long¬ 
haired,  long-winded  blowhard,  who  wouldn’t  fight  a  coyote, 
unless  he  was  pretty  near  running  from  you.” 

Of  course,  no  one  in  the  hotel  knew  that'  Fred  was  play¬ 
ing  one  of  his  ventriloquial  tricks,  except  Terry.  Fred 
winked  at  him  and  smiled,  while  the  cowboy  roared  out, 
over  by  the  bootblack’s  chair : 

“Come  out  of  that,  you  white-livered  coward !” 

“Oh,  you  come  in  under  here,”  returned  the  voice.  “I’ve 
got  a  little  gun,  too;  and  if  we  get  close  together,  there’ll 
be  no  danger  of  anybody  else  getting  hurt.” 

“Where  is  that  galoot?”  roared  the  cowboy,  turning  to 
the  bootblack. 

“Hanged  if  I  know !”  was  the  reply.  “He  must  be  down 
under  the  stairway  there,  somewhere.” 

“Well,  I’ll  fetch  him  out,  dead  or  alive,”  and  with  that 
he  began  shooting,  keeping  it  up  till  he  emptied  his  weapon 
against  the  lower  corner  of  the  stairway. 

Of  course  it  created  a  tremendous  excitement,  and  the 
landlord,  porters  and  bootblack  made  a  rush  for  the  cow- 
boy,  disarmed  him  and  sent  for  the  police.  He  was  taken 
away  and  locked  up  for  the  night,  while  a  crowd  of  curi¬ 
osity  seekers  remained  in  and  about  the  hotel,  laughing 
over  the  incident,  but  not  one  of  them  suspecting  the  trick 
that  had  been  played  on  the  cowboy.  Fred  and  Terry  re¬ 
tired  to  their  room  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  next  morning 
were  rather  late  getting  down  to  breakfast.  They  wanted 


to  avoid  becoming  in  any  way  conspicuous,  for  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  Fred  to  do  his  work  in  a  quiet  way, 
without  arousing  suspicion  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he 
was  there  to  look  after. 

They  had  no  sooner  left  the  breakfast  room  than  they 
were  accosted  by  Lawyer  Badger,  who  smiled  and  shook 
hands  with  them,  remarking: 

“I  understand  you  two  boys  have  been  enjoying  your¬ 
selves  finely  here.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry;  “we  had  a  little  fun  with  the 
gruff  old  fellow  and  his  nephew,  and  after  that  a  crazy 
cowboy  came  in  and  amused  us  by  shooting  off  his  little 
gun.  I  guess  he  took  us  for  tenderfeet  and  thought  we 
would  climb  to  the  top  of  the  flagstaff  on  the  hotel,  to  get 
out  of  his  way;  but  I  believe  he  slept  in  the  station  house. 
We’re  really  pleased  at  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  to  amuse 
us.” 

Badger  chuckled  and  remarked : 

“You  seem  to  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.” 

“Of  course  we  enjoyed  it.  We’ve  seen  such  things  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  still  it’s  a  little  diversion  that  always  amuses  us. 
What  do  they  do  with  a  cowboy  for  shooting  off  his  re¬ 
volver  in  a  hotel  in  this  town?” 

“Oh,  he  may  have  to  pay  a  little  fine,  as  long  as  nobody 
was  hurt.  Perhaps  the  judge  may  let  him  off  this  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  little  reprimand.” 

“I  hope  he  won’t  fine  him,”  remarked  Terry.  “He 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  a  good-natured  bluffer.” 

“He  is  considered  a  pretty  dangerous  sort  of  a  fellow,” 
remarked  Badger. 

“Well,  we  didn’t  see  any  danger  in  him  last  night.  A 
man  who  is  dangerous  never  talks  about  shooting  before  he 
does  shoot.  It’s  the  quiet  sort  of  a  fellow  who  doesn’t  even 
let  you  know  that  he  has  a  gun,  until  he’s  ready  to  draw, 
who  is  the  most  dangerous  man  to  run  up  against.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  two  boys  going  to  do  here?”  the  law¬ 
yer  asked. 

“Hanged  if  I  know.  We’ll  look  around  and  see  what 
other  amusements  are  to  be  had  in  the  town.  It’s  the 
greatest  place  for  asking  strangers  questions  I  was  ever 
in.  Everybody  we  ran  up  against  seemed  anxious  to  find 
out  what  we  are  here  for,  and  they  asked  all  sorts  of  ques¬ 
tions,  some  mi  a  very  blunt  sort  of  way.” 

“Well,  I  can  explain  that  to  you,”  said  the  lawyer. 
“Nearly  every  day  people  arrive  here  from  the  East  to  buy 
homes  and  settle  down,  and  people  who  own  real  estate  are 
anxious  to  find  out  if  they  want  to  buy.  They’re  like 
drummers  from  the  big  stores  in  the  large  cities,  who  visit 
the  hotels  on  the  lookout  for  customers.” 

“Well,  how  long  will  it  take  them  to  get  through  with 
us  ?”  Fred  asked,  speaking  up  for  the  first  time. 

“Not  until  you  buy,  or  they  become  satisfied  that  yon 
don’t  wish  to  buy,”  was  the  reply. 

I  hen  iv e  11  have  to  get  up  a  placard  to  wear  on  our 
breasts,  telling  what  we  want  and  what  we  don't  want,  in 
order  to  have  a  little  quiet.” 

“That’s  hardly  necessary,”  smiled  Badger.  “It's  very 
easy  to  tell  a  man  whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not.” 

New  arrivals  reached  the  hotel  about*  that  time,  and 
Fred  and  Terry  were  left  to  amuse  themselves  by  look  in  j? 
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on  at  the  way  certain  citizens  sized  up  the  newcomers  and 
compared  notes,  after  examining  the  names  on  the  register, 
at  the  clerk's  desk. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!"  whispered  Terry,  “there’s  old 
Bloodgood,  and  the  discolorations  under  his  eyes  look  like 
war  clouds." 

“Yes,"  returned  Fred,  “and  lie’s  carrying  a  big  walking 
stick  in  his  hand,  almost  as  large  as  a  baseball  hat.  lie 
didn't  have  it  with  him  yesterday.” 

“It  looks  like  war  again,”  remarked  Terry. 

“Yes;  but  if  he  assails  me  with  such  a  weapon  as  that, 
I'll  t>£  at  a  disadvantage,  unless  I  draw  and  shoot.  A  man 
could  kill  an  ox  with  that  club.  I  guess  we'd  better  go  out 
and  take  a  walk  about  the  town.” 

“All  right,  let’s  do  so,”  and  they  slipped  out  of  the  hotel, 
without  having  been  seen  by  old  Bloodgood,  who  was  busy 
overlooking  the  new  arrivals. 

They  strolled  about  the  town 'quite  a  while,  finding  it  a 
bustling,  thriving  little  city,  with  buildings  going  up  in  al¬ 
most  every  quarter.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  busy. 

“The  town  is  growing,  Terry,”  remarked  Fred. 

‘Yes,  no  doubt  of  that.” 

Tt  wouldn't  be  a  bad  place  to  make  an  investment.” 

“No,  I  was  thinking  about  that;  but  I  guess  before  we 
do  anything  of  that  kind,  we’d  better  look  around  and 
make  sure  that  you  will  get  what  you  pay  for;  for  they’re 
up  to  all  kinds  of  swindling  games  in  this  part  of  the 
country.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.” 

They  walked  on  still  farther,  until  they  passed  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  where  the  houses  were  more  scattered. 

“This  is  a  good  farming  region  through  here,  Fred,”  re¬ 
marked  Terry.. 

“Yes,  and  it’s  bound  to  build  up  the  town  to  nearly  twice 
•or  three  times  its  present  size.  We’ll  go  over  to  that  farm 
house,  get  a  drink  of  water,  and  we’ll  go  back;”  and  they 
started  off  from  the  roadside  to  a  pretty  little  farm  house 
with  two  barns  and  other  outhouses  in  the  rear  of  it.  They 
were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  it,  when  a  man  came  out 
wearing  a  pair  of  cowhide  boots,  red  shirt  and  a  big  slouch 
Hit,  carrying  a  Winchester  rifle  in  his  hand. 

“Stop  right  there,  boys,”  called  out  the  farmer. 

Of  course  they  stopped,  and  the  farmer  advanced  upon 
them  with  the  query : 

‘What  do  you  want  here  ?” 

‘Well,  we  were  just  walking  out  from  town,  and  as  we 
were  about  to  return,  we  came  up  here  for  a  drink  of 
water.” 

“That’s  all  right.  There’s  the  well  over  there;  help 
yourselves.” 

They  went  to  the  well,  drew  a  bucket  of  water,  and  while 
they  were  doing  so  the  farmer  leaned  against  the  curbing, 
eyeing  them  suspiciously. 

“Where  are  you  boys  from  ?”  asked  the  farmer. 

“We  came  from  New  York,”  answered  Fred.  “We 
reached  Ozark  yesterday  and  have  been  looking  around. 
‘Own  any  property  out  here?” 

‘No;  not  a  dollar’s  worth.” 

“Got  any  mortgage  on  any  property  out  here?” 

“No.” 


His  answers  seemed  to  relieve  the  farmer,  who  at  once 
became  very  communicative.  He  said  that  he  had  bought 
and  paid  for  his  farm,  and  about  a  year  later  a  man  came 
along,  claiming  to  have  a  mortgage  on  it  for  a  thousand 
dollars. 

“He  wants  me  to  either  pay  it  or  get  off  the  place,  and 
that’s  why  I  eat,  sleep  and  work  with  this  ’ere  gun  hung 
over  my  shoulders,  or  lying  alongside  of  me.  I  told  the 
chap  that  I'd  neither  pay  nor  get  off,  and  that  I’d  kill  any¬ 
body  who  tried  to  put  me  off,  by  he  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  or  the  Sheriff  of  the  county.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  standing  guard  that  way?” 
Fred  asked. 

“Nigh  on  to  four  months,  mister.” 

“Well,  why  don't  you  get  after  the  fellow  you  bought  the 
farm  from  and  make  him  pay  the  mortgage?” 

“He  didn’t  give  the  mortgage,”  said  the  farmer.  “The 
fellow  he  bought  it  from  did  it,  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
where  he  is.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  hope  to  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
officers  of  the  law,  do  you?  You  know  they  can  call  out 
the  militia  to  enforce  the  law.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that;  but  the  militia  won't  do  it.  They 
won’t  help  out  a  swindle  of  that  kind.  I’ve  stood  off 
about  a  dozen  different  parties.  The  sheriff  came  out,  with 
two  deputies,  to  arrest  me;  but  they  finally  went  back  and 
gave  it  up.  If  the  man  who  holds  the  mortgage  wants  the 
place,  if  he’ll  pay  me  back  what  I  paid  he  can  take  it ;  but 
if  he  doesn’t  he  can  only  get  it  when  I’m  dead.” 

Just  then  four  men  on  horseback  were  seen  coming 
along  the  road,  and  when  opposite  the  farm  house,  turned 
and  rode  in  the  direction  of  it,  as  if  to  reach  the  well 
where  Fred  and  Terry  were  talking  with  the  farmer.  There 
was  a  look  of  grim  determination  in  the  farmer’s  face,  as 
he  started  to  meet  them,  rifle  in  hand,  calling  out  sternly : 

“Stop  right  there,  now,”  and  the  four  horsemen  stopped, 
while  one  of  them  proceeded  to  dismount  and  advance  to¬ 
ward  them. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  MEET  WITH  A  QUEER  EXPERIENCE,  AND 

ARE  ARRESTED. 

“Fred,  I've  heard  of  such  things  before,”  remarked  Ter¬ 
ry,  as  the  two  stood  at  .the  well,  watching  the  farmer  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  four  horsemen. 

“Yes ;  so  have  I.  He's  got  right  on  his  side,  and  I  don’t 
blame  the  man  for  defending  his  property,  even  at  the 
cost  of  human  life.  The  man  who  holds  a  mortgage  may 
be  an  innocent  victim,  as  well  as  the  farmer;  but  that’s 
his  lookout.  He’s  probably  got  the  law  on  his  side ;  but  it’s 
strange  that  the  law  doesn't  require  that  all  such  mort¬ 
gages  shall  be  recorded  with  the  title  deeds.  Then  a  pur¬ 
chaser  could  easily  find  out  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
incumbrance  on  the  property.” 

“Say,  Fred,  they’re  quarreling,”  whispered  Terry,  who 
had /kept  his  eyes  on  the  farmer  and  the  spokesman  of  the 
four  horsemen  all  the  time. 


“1  don’t,  want  to  hurt  you,  Bill,”  they  heard  the  farmer 
say ;  ‘‘but  this  'ore's  my  property.  I  paid  my  money  for  it, 
and  1  never  put  a  mortgage  on  it,  and  I'm  going  to  defend 
it  if  1  have  to  kill  every  deputy  sheriff  and  mortgage  holder 
in  the  State;  and  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  papers  served 
on  mo,  either;  and  if  you  come  any  closer  your  friends  will 
take  you  back  home  dead.” 

“Who  are  those  two  young  men  there  with  you,  Joe?" 
the  man  asked,  looking  at  Fred  and  Terry,  standing  by  the 
well. 

“They  are  friends  of  mine,  Bill.” 

The  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  deputy  sheriff,  stared 
at  Fred  and  Terry  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  asked 
if  one  of  them  wouldn’t  come  to  him. 

“No,”  said  the  farmer,  whose  name  was  Joe,  “they  don't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you." 

“Well,  I  just  wanted  to  talk  with  one  of  them  a  few 
minutes,”  said  the  deputy  sheriff. 

“I  haven’t  anything  to  do  with  this  matter,”  sang  out 
Fred,  “and  don't  wish  to." 

“That’s  it,”  said  the  farmer.  “I  don’t  wish  to  draw 
any  of  my  friends  into  the  trouble.” 

“All  right,  then,”  returned  the  deputy,  turning  on  his 
heels  and  going  back  to  his  horse,  whereupon  he  sprang 
into  the  saddle  and  rode  away  with  his  companions. 

“Well,  you  got  rid  of  them  very  nicely,”  laughed  Fred, 
as  the  farmer  returned  to  the  well. 

“Yes,  Bill  Turner,  the  deputy  sheriff,  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  hurt  him.  Of  course  he's  got 
to  try  to  do  his  duty;  but  he  knows  I’m  right  and  that  I'd 
shoot  my  best  friend  in  defense  of  my  rights.” 

“What  did  he  want  to  do  ?” 

“I  reckon  he  wanted  to  serve  some  papers  on  me;  but 
I  never  let  him  get  close  enough  to  me  to  do  it.” 

“What  do  you  think  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about?” 

“I  don’t  know,  unless  he  thought  that  he  might  be  able 
to  win  you  over  to  his  side.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  that  is  something  that 
can’t  be  done.  I’m  a  law-abiding  citizen  always ;  but 
there  are  times,  and  I  believe  this  is  one  of  them,  when  a 
man  is  justified  in  defending  his  rights  by  force  cp  Tins.” 

“That’s  it;  that’s  it;  and  you  can  bet  all  you’ve  got  that 
I’m  going  to  defend  mine  as  long  as  I  can  pull  a  trigger.” 

“Do  you  know  who  those  other  fellows  were  with  the 
deputy  sheriff?” 

Fes;  one  of  them  was  a  lawyer,  who  was  a  partner  of 
Lawyer  Badger.” 

“Ah!  is  that  so?  I  know  Badger;  made  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  the  hotel  yesterday.  Is  he  engaged  in  much  of  this 
sort  of  business  ?” 

‘A  es;  there  ain’t  a  bigger  rascal  in  Ozark  than  Badger, 
and  his  partner,  Tripp,  isn’t  any  better.” 

“Well,  do  you  know  of  a  good,  square  lawyer  anywhere 
in  Ozark?”  Fred  asked. 

^  es.  Lawyer  Bunting  is  a  square  man.  He  hasn't 
got  much  practice,  is  a  young  man,  not  thirty  years  old 
yet,  who  has  only  been  two  years  in  Ozark,  and  he  has  re¬ 
fused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that  sort  of  law  busi¬ 
ness.” 

WVhy  don  t  you  have  him  take  care  of  your  case?” 


“I  did  go  to  sec  him;  but  he ^liook  his  head  and  said 
that  there  was  no  way  to  fight  it  in  the  courts,  because  the 
law  was  against  me.  Then  I  told  him  I’d  defend  it  with 
my  Winchester,  and  he  squeezed  my  hand,  without  saying 
a  word,  which  plainly  meant  that  I  was  right ;  but  of  course 
he  couldn’t  advise  me  to  do  it.” 

“Where  is  his  office?”  Fred  asked. 

“It’s  on  Lincoln  street.  You  can  see  the  sign  as  you  go 
down  the  street  from  the  postoffice.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  see  him  and  have  a  talk  with  him,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  shook  hands  with  the  farmer 
and  strolled  on  back  into  the  town  and  started  for  their 
hotel ;  but  before  they  reached  there  they  decided  to  call  on 
Lawyer  Bunting  and  have  a  talk  with  him.  They  found 
him  in  his  office,  introduced  themselves  to  him  and  told 
him  what  they  had  witnessed  out  at  Joe  Blenker’s  farm. 

“Yes,”  said  he;  “Blenkef  is  having  a  hard  time  of  it.  He 
paid  spot  cash  for  his  farm  and  it  is  all  he  has  in  the  wnrld ; 
but  of  course  he  will  lose  it,  if  they  succeed  in  foreclosing 
the  mortgage,  which  they  can’t  do  until  they  first  serve  no¬ 
tice  of  foreclosure  on  him,  which  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  do.” 

“Is  there  no  way  of  protecting  a  man  from  such  an  out¬ 
rage  in  this  state  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  lawyer,  shaking  his  head.  “The  mort¬ 
gage  is  legal,  properly  drawn  and  attested,  and  his  only 
relief  lies  in  forcing  the  man  who  got  the  money  to  take 
it  up  himself;  but  he  has  skipped  out  to  parts  unknown, 
and  the  chances  are  that  even  if  found  he  could  only  be 
punished  for  swindling.” 

“Have  the  courts  no  discretion  in  settling  such  cases?” 

“Very  little.  They  are  compelled  to  administer  the  law 
as  they  find  it.  The  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  law  itself, 
which  has  failed  to  make  provision  for  the  recording  of 
such  papers  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.” 

Fred  then  held  quite  a  conversation  with  the  lawyer,  in 
which  he  said  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  legal  information, 
on  certain  points  of  local  law. 

“I'm  at  your  service,  sir,”  said  the  young  lawyer.  “You 
can  command  me  at  any  time.  I  could  have  a  very  heavy 
practice,  if  I  would  consent  to  help  out  certain  rascally  men 
in  carrying  on  swindles,  under  forms  of  law.” 

After  spending  nearly  an  hour  with  the  lawyer,  Fred  and 
Terry  left  his  office  and  started  to  return  to  the  hotel. 
They  kad  scarcely  reached  there,  when  Lawyer  Badger  ac¬ 
costed  Fred,  saying: 

“I  hear  you  have  been  out  to  Blenker’s  place  and  assisted 
him  in  defying  the  officers  of  the  law.” 

“Well,  we  walked  out  that  far  and  were  at  the  well  talk¬ 
ing  with  him,  when  the  officers  came  up;  but  we  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  either  him  or  the  officers,  other  than  to 
stand  there  and  look  on,  until  the  latter  went  away.” 

“Well,  they  came  back  with  a  different  story,  and  there 
is  a  warrant  out  for  the  arrest  of  both  of  you.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!  Upon  what  charge?” 

Interfering  with  officers  in  the  discharge  of  duty." 

“Well,  somebody  had  to  swear  to  it..  Who  did  it?” 

1  guess  it  was  the  Deputy  Sheriff  and  those  who  were 
with  him.” 
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*A\  ell,  if  they  swear  that  we  in  any  way  interfered,  they 
have  comniited  perjury/’ 

‘‘There's  no  perjury  about  it,”  remarked  a  man  stepping 
up  and  laying  a  hand  on  Fred’s  shoulder.  He  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  men  in  the  Deputy  Sheriff's  party. 

“You’ll  have  to  go  with  me  to  the  Court.” 

“Have  you  the  warrant  with  you?”  Fred  asked. 

“No,  the  Deputy  Sheriff  has  it.” 

“Then  kindly  take  your  hand  off  me,  unless  you  can  show 
a  warrant.” 

“Oh,  none  of  that,  now,”  said  the  man,  tightening  his 
grip  on  Fred's  coat  collar;  but  the  next  moment  he  got  a 
blow  on  his  solar  plexus  that  sent  him  reeling  over  against 
Lawyer  Badger,  who  caught  him  in  time  to  prevent  him 
from  falling  to  the  floor.  He  drew  his  revolver  and  Fred 
drew  his,  covering  him  with  it  first,  saying : 

“Drop  that  gun,  now,  or  you  are  a  dead  man !” 

“I'm  a  deputy  sheriff,”  said  the  man,  holding  his  wea¬ 
pon  hesitatingly. 

“I  don’t  care  if  you  are  Governor  of  the  State.  Come 
to  me  with  a  warrant  for  my  arrest  and  I’ll  submit.  Try 
to  arrest  me  without  one  and  you’ll  find  me  a  difficult  sort 
of  a  prisoner.  Drop  that  gun,  now,  or  in  one  minute  I’ll 
slug  you !” 

Lawyer  Badger  took  the  pistol  out  of  the  man’s  hand, 
put  it  in  his  own  pocket,  after  which  Fred  put  up  his,  with 
the  remark : 

“Come  on  with  a  warrant,  now,  and  you  will  find  me  a 
different  sort  of  a  prisoner.” 

Of  course  the  incident  created  considerable  excitement 
in  and  about  the  hotel.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later 
the  Deputy  Sheriff  came  with  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott,  charged  with  interfering 
with  officers  of  the  law  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

“That’s  all  right,  we  are  law-abiding  citizens,”  said  Fred. 
“We  are  ready  to  go  with  you,”  and  they  accompanied  the 
officers  to  the  court  house,  where  the  County  Magistrate 
was  holding  court. 

There  Fred  inspected  the  warrants  and  boldly  declared 
before  the  judge  that  they  had  been  issued  upon  false,  per¬ 
jured  testimony,  or  information. 

“Well,  I'll  hold  you  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars  each,”  said  the  Magistrate,  “and  will  hear  the  case 
one  week  from  to-day.” 

“Lawyer  Badger  stepped  up  to  Fred’s  side  and  offered 
his  services  in  securing  bail  for  him. 

“'Thank  you,”  returned  Fred.  “I  guess  I  don’t  need 
your  services.  I  am  able  to  put  up  the  money,”  and  beck¬ 
oning  to  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  who  had  followed  them 
to  the  court  room,  he  showed  him  draft's  on  New  York, 
which  he  deposited  in  his  hands  as  security,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  at  once  went  on  their  bail  bond. 

Lawyer  Badger  was  evidently  disappointed. 

“Now,  sir,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  the  Deputy  Sheriff,  “I 
don’t  know  anything  about  your  past  life;  but  I  think  I 
will  be  able  to  show  that  you  have  made  the  mistake  of  your 
life  in  swearing  out  that  warrant;  for  you  swore  falsely.” 

“I’rn  not  in  the  habit  of  swearing  falsely,  sir,”  said  the 
Deputy,  rather  stiffly. 

“1  don’t  know  anything  about  your  habits,  sir,”  retorted 


Fred;  “but  you  have  committed  perjury  in  this  case,  and  I 
don't  hesitate  to  say  so  right  to  your  face.” 

Tho  Deputy  Sheriff’s  face  flushed  with  anger;  but  he 
controlled  himself,  simply  replying: 

“I'm  not  through  with  you  yet,  young  man.” 

“Ah  !  there  you  told  the  truth,  for  you  will  find  when  you 
are  through  with  me  that  I  am  not  through  with  you.  I 
may  be  a  tenderfoot,  but  you’ll  find  me  a  pretty  tough 
one.” 

“That’s  all  right,  young  man.  We  know  how  to  deal 
with  chaps  like  you.” 

“I’ve  no  doubt  you  think  you  do.  Two  others  ran  up 
against  us  yesterday,  under  the  same  impression;  but  they 
soon  found  out  their  mistake.” 

Before  they  left  the  court  house  Fred  was  served  with 
another  warrant,  charged  with  striking  an  officer  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty,  sworn  out  by  Assistant  Deputy  Sheriff 
Morgan.  He  was  the  one  who  had  attempted  to  arrest  him 
without  a  warrant.  Again  he  gave  bail  and  then  in  turn 
swore  out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Morgan  for  attempted 
illegal  arrest,  and  as  he  had  nearly  a  score  of  witnesses  who 
heard  Morgan  admit  to  him  that  he  had  no  warrant,  he 
had  the  officer  in  a  pretty  tight  place. 

That  evening,  at  the  hotel,  Lawyer  Bunting  came  in  and 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  Terry  informed  him 
that  he  and  Fred  were  bucking  against  a  ring,  wLo  were 
in  the  habit  of  running  things  their  own  way,  and  that  the 
Judge  was  a  strong  personal  friend  of  all  the  leaders  in  r 

“He  is  a  very  good  judge,”  he  remarked;  “but  he  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  lean  towards  the  side  of  his  friends,  when  he  can 
do  sd  without  glaringly  exposing  himself  to  criticism.  He 
is  an  intimate  friend  of  Badger  and  Tripp,  the  legal  lights 
of  the  ringsters.” 

“But  what  are  they  trying  to  down  us  for  ?”  Terry  asked. 
“What  harm  have  we  done  them  ?” 

“None  whatever.  They  are  simply  trying  to  make  you 
a  catspaw  with  which  to  catch  Joe  Blenker.” 

“Well,  how  are  they  going  to  catch  him  by  arresting  us  ?” 

“Why,  he  declared  that  you  were  liis  friends,  when  the 
Deputy  Sheriff  was  out  at  his  place  yesterday,  and  they 
think  that  by  arresting  you  two,  he  will  have  to  come  into 
court  as  a  witness  in  your  behalf.  Then  papers  can  be 
served  on  him  in  foreclosure  proceedings.” 

“Great  Scott !”  said  Terry,  “I  see  through  the  whole 
game.  We  never  saw  him  in  our  lives  before  yesterday, 
and  that  remark  that  we  were  friends  of  his  was  simply  a 
bluff,  or  a  figure  of  speech,  because  he  held  us  up  with  his 
rifle,  when  we  approached  his  house.  He  became  very 
friendly  after  he  found  out  that  we  were  from  New  York 
and  had  been  but  twenty-four  hours  in  the  town.  I  must 
see  Fred  about  that,”  and  as  the  latter  was  conversing  with 
another  party,  some  little  distance  away,  he  went  over  to 
him,  took  him  asftle  and  told  him  what  Lawyer  Bunting 
had  said. 

“Well,  it’s  a  dirty  trick,”  remarked  Fred.  “The  man  I 
was  just  talking  to,  told  me  we  were  up  against  a  pretty 
tough  ring  of  politicians  and  speculators.  I  was  up  against 
a  thing  of  that  kind  once  before,  you  remember;  but  by  a 
bit  of  good  luck  we  beat  them.” 

He  then  went  over  to  Bunting,  had  a  little  talk  with  him, 
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and  found  out  that  he  had  the  right  to  take  his  case  from 
before  the  presiding  judge  and  carry  it  into  another  court, 
where  a  very  upright  judge  was  presiding. 

“Well,  I'll  see  about  that,”  he  remarked,  and  at  a  very 
late  hour  he  and  Terry  retired. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  made  their  way  out  to 
Blenker’s  farm,  and  were  again  met  by  the  farmer  with 
his  inevitable  Winchester. 

“Well,  what  do  you  two  boys  want  now?”  Blenker  asked. 

“I’ve  come  out  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  so  that  you 
can  avoid  a  trap  that’s  been  laid  for  you,”  replied  Fred, 
who  explained  to  him  all  about  the  arrest  in  town  the  day 
before. 

“Oh,  that’s  the  game,  is  it?”  and  he  began  chuckling, 
ending  in  a  regular  hoarse  laugh. 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  he  said.  “The  Deputy  Sher¬ 
iff  didn’t  know  that  I  had  two  neighbors  and  two  hired 
men  in  the  house,. when  he  was  out  here  yesterday,  who  saw 
and  heard  everything  that  passed ;  so  they  will  be  witnesses 
enough,  without  me.” 

“Great  Scott,  what  luck !”  exclaimed  Fred,  clasping  his 
hand  and  shaking  it  warmly.  “Do  you  mind  giving  me  the 
names  of  those  men  ?” 

“No.  I  can  call  out  the  three  hired  men  now,  and  you 
can  talk  with  them.  My  two  neighbors  live  down  the  road 
just  about  a  half  mile  from  here.  I’ll  give  you  their  names 
and  you  can  go  and  see  them.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn't  take  a  hundred  dollars  for  this and 
he  proceeded  to  talk  with  the  two  hired  men,  whom  he 
found  to  be  hard-working,  intelligent  fellows,  who  repeat¬ 
ed  to  him  and  Terry  just  what  happened  the  day  before. 

Then  they  went  on  down  the  road,  to  the  farms  of  the 
two  neighbors,  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  Deputy  Sher¬ 
iff's  visit.  They,  too,  were  equally  as  well  informed  about 
what  took  place  as  the  two  hired  men,  and  they  repeated  to 
Fred  every  bit  of  conversation  that  passed  at  the  time. 
Fred  asked  them  if  they  would  appear  in  court,  as  witnesses 
for  him,  and  they  said  they  would ;  for  they  were  down  on 
the  ring  that  was  running  things  with  such  a  high  hand  in 
the  town. 

“Now,  don’t  say  a  word  about  it  to  anyone,”  said  Fred, 
“and  you  will  be  notified  when  to  appear  in  court.” 

“All  right,”  they  said;  and  the  two  returned  to  town, 
where  they  had  an  interview  with  Lawyer  Bunting  again. 

“You  are  fortunate,”  said  Bunting,  “in  having  those 
witnesses.  I  hardly  think  that  Judge  Brown  would  in 
any  way  dare  favor  the  ringsters.  He  will  probably  dis¬ 
miss  the  warrant;  but  if  you  manage  it  right,  you  may 
catch  the  Deputy  Sheriff  and  his  assistants  in  committing 
perjury,  which  they  probably  won't  hesitate  to  do,  thinking 
that  you  haven’t  a  single  witness  to  contradict  them.” 

“Well,  see  here  now,"  said  Fred.  “I  may  need  your  as¬ 
sistance.  1  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  legal  proceedings 
myself ;  but,  of  course,  am  not  posted  on  your  state  laws. 
I  want  to  retain  you  as  advisory  counsel.  I  want  to  fight 
this  case  myself,  retaining  you  as  simply  a  guard  against 
any  legal  technicalities.” 

Bunting  was  somewhat  astonished,  and  asked  Fred  if  he 
had  any  experience  in  such  matters. 

'i  es,  a  little  bit,  ho  replied.  “My  father  is  a  lawyer 


in  New  York,  and  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  his 
office  and  attended  to  legal  business  for  him  on  several  oc¬ 
casions.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then,”  said  Bunting.  “I  am  at  your 
service  at  any  and  all  times.” 

On  their  return  to  the  hotel  the  man  whom  they  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  a  spy  on  the  train  that  brought  them  to 
Ozark  stopped  to  converse  with  them. 

“I  hear  you  two  boys  have  gotten  into  trouble,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

“Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it’s  going  to  be  any  trouble 
or  not.  We  have  found  a  tough  lot  of  fellows  who  have 
been  trying  to  make  trouble  for  us  ever  since  we  arrived 
in  the  city ;  but  I’m  not  certain  yet  who  is  going  to  get  the 
best  of  it.”  ' 

“Well,  I  know  all  these  fellows,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  as¬ 
sistance  to  you  I  will  gladly  render  it.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  us,”  re¬ 
turned  Fred,  “because  they  are  your  friends  and  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  you  would  do  anything  to  dis¬ 
please  them.” 

“Well,  but  I  might  settle  the  matter  for  you  outside  of 
court ;  for  if  you  let  the  case  against  you  come  to  trial,  you 
may  find  yourself  pretty  heavily  fined,  if  not  sent  to  jail.” 

“I’m  not  worrying  about  that  at  all.  I  don't  think  I 
will  either  be  fined  or  locked  up.” 

“I  think  you  are  making  a  great  mistake,”  said  the  man. 

“It  is  possible,”  assented  Fred.  “It  is  a  very  common 
thing  for  people  to  make  mistakes.  At  the  same  time  I’m 
going  to  follow  my  own  judgment  in  the  matter.” 

“Have  you  any  counsel  ?” 

“See  here,  my  friend,”  said  Fred,  turning  on  him  quick¬ 
ly,  “I  would  like  it  better  if  you  would  show  less  interest 
in  my  personal  affairs.  Don't  worry  yourself  on  my  ac¬ 
count  at  all.  I  don't  need  any  assistance  or  advice  from 
you.  You  are  in  with  the  very  fellows  who  are  playing 
this  game;  not  so  much  to  injure  me,  as  to  swindle  an  hon¬ 
est  man  out  of  his  homestead.” 

“What  in  thunder  do  you  mean?”  the  man  asked,  some¬ 
what  taken  aback. 

“I  mean  just  exactly  what  I  say,  and  have  no  explana¬ 
tions  to  make ;”  and  with  that  he  turned  away,  very  abrupt¬ 
ly,  and  joined  Terry,  who  was  talking  with  the  hotel  clerk 
at  the  desk. 

The  man  turned  and  left  the  hotel,  going  straight  to  the 
office  of  Badger  and  Tripp,  to  whom  he  reported  his  inter¬ 
view  with  young  Fearnot. 

“And  didn’t  you  find  out  whether  or  not  he  was  going 
to  have  Blenker  appear  as  a  witness  for  him?”  Badger 
asked. 

“No.  He  didn't  give  me  a  chance  to.  He  shut  Mie  off 
rather  abruptly  and  turned  away  from  me.” 

“Have  you  heard  whether  or  not  he  has  made  any  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  cases  on  which  you  were  sent  out  here 
from  New  York?”  1 

“Not  a  word.  He  is  the  sharpest  chap  for  his  age  I 
have  ever  met,  and  the  young  fellow  with  him  is  equally 
as  bright.  They  may  be  tenderfeet ;  but  the  man  who  gets 
the  best  of  them  has  got  o  draw  mighty  quick.” 

“Well,  when  we  get  them  in  jail  for  thirty  da  vs,  for  in- 
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terfering  with  the  Deputy  Sheriff,  we'll  have  them  out  of 
t  he  way  long  enough  to  accomplMi  our  ends.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

0 

HOW  FRED  ASTONISHED  LAWYER  BADGER  AND  SURPRISED  HIS 

FRIENDS. 

A  couple  of  days  passed  and  the  case  against  Fred  Fear- 
not  for  resisting  an  arrest,  without  a  warrant,  came  up. 
About  a  dozen  men  who  had  become  fast  friends  of  his  and 
Terry  were  in  court  as  witnesses  for  him.  When  the 
charge  was  read  against  him  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  The 
Assistant  Deputy  Sheriff  went  on  the  witness  stand  and 
told  his  story,  and  when  he  had  finished  it,  in  order  to  make 
it  stronger,  Lawyer  Badger  asked  him  questions,  and  when 
he  was  through  Fred  took  him  in  hand  and  proceeded  to 
cross  examine  him. 

“You  are  an  Assistant  Deputy  Sheriff  of  this  County, 
are  you  not  ?”  was  the  first  question  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  I  am/’  he  replied. 

“How  long  have  you  been  serving  in  that  capacity  ?” 

“Two  years.” 

“Are  you  in  the  habit  of  arresting  people  without  a  war¬ 
rant  ?” 

“Well,  I  have  done  it  several  times.” 

“Under  what  circumstances?” 

The  witness  stammered  and  was  unable  to  recall  any  par¬ 
ticular  case,  except  one,  in  which  a  man  was  fleeing  from 
arrest,  after  having  committed  a  crime. 

“Well,  in  that  case,  every  citizen  of  the  state  has  the 
same  right,  hasn't  he  ?” 

“I  don't  know  about  that.” 

“What  ?  Don’t  you  know  that  every  citizen  has  the  right 
to  apprehend  a  criminal,  who  is  fleeing  from  justice  or 
arrest,  and  that,  too,  without  a  warrant?” 

“No,  I  don’t  know  it,”  said  the  witness. 

“Then  you  are  not  up  to  the  average  in  the  matter  of 
intelligence.  Your  counsel,  here,  or  His  Honor,  the 
Judge,  could  enlighten  you  a  little  on  that  point.  Now, 
when  you  attempted  to  arrest  me  the  other  day,  at  the 
Ozark  House,  you  knew  that  there  was  a  warrant  in  the 
hands  of  the  Deputy  Sheriff,  who  had  not  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  with  it,  did  you  not  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  knew,  furthermore,  that  youd  counsel  here 
had  informed  me  that  such  a  warrant  had  been  issued,  did 
you  not  ?” 

“'Yes,  I’d  hoard  of  it.” 

“And  you  heard  me  say  to  Mr.  Badger  that  I  was  a  law- 
abiding  citizen,  and  I  would  accompany  any  officer  who 
produced  a  warrant  for  my  arrest;  yet  you  attempted  to 
arrest  me  without  any  warrant  ?” 

“Yes,  I  did  that,  because  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
you  would  try  to  make  your  escape  after  you  heard  a  war¬ 
rant  was  out  for  you,”  replied  the  witness. 

*‘Oh.  indeed.  Kindly  tell  His  Honor  what  reasons  you 
had  for  believing  such  a  thing.” 


He  turned  to  the  J  udge  and  commenced  a  story  that  was 
purely  imaginary;  but  before  he  had  half  finished  it  the 
J udge  cut  him  short  by  saying : 

“I  do  not  see  that  the  defendant  made  any  motion  to 
leave  the  house,  and  therefore  you  had  no  right  to  arrest 
him  without  a  warrant.  The  case  is  dismissed.” 

“Now,  Your  Honor,”  said  Fred,  “I  am  ready  to  proceed 
against  him  in  a  suit  for  illegal  arrest.” 

“That  is  a  civil  suit,”  said  the  Judge,  “and  it  will  have 
to  be  tried  in  another  court.” 

“I  am  well  aware  of  that,  Your  Honor,  and  I  wanted 
to  have  you  dispose  of  it  in  that  way.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  side  to  it  that  brings  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court,  and  that  is  the  perjury  committed  when  the  warrant 
was  applied  for.  He  went  before  a  County  Magistrate  and 
made  oath  to  things  that  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  and 
the  highest  proof  is  in  the  decision  Your  Honor  has  just 
rendered  in  dismissing  it  altogether.  He  swore  in  malice, 
knowing  at  the  time  that  he  was  perjuring  himself.” 

“Your  Honor !”  exclaimed  Badger,  rising  to  his  feet, 
“the  Assistant  Deputy  Sheriff  believed  he  was  discharging 
his  duty  at  the  time  he  attempted  to  make  the  arrest. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  malice  aforethought  in  his  swearing 
out  the  warrant.” 

“Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse,”  retorted  Fred. 

“No,”  returned  Badger;  “but  it  disposes  of  the  charge 
of  malice.  He  believed  at  the  time  that  he  had  a  right  to 
make  the  arrest  without  a  warrant.” 

“Your  Honor,”  said  Fred,  turning  towards  the  Judge, 
“I  have  two  witnesses  now  present  in  this  room,  who  will 
swear  that  they  heard  the  Assistant  Deputy  ask  the  coun¬ 
sel  if  he  had  the  right  to  swear  out  that  warrant  and  was 
told  that  he  had,  and  in  addition  advised  him  to  do  it  at 
once.” 

Badger  was  staggered,  and  the  Judge  seemed  very  much 
astonished,  as  he  looked  at  the  well-known  lawyer. 

“Who  are  the  witnesses  that  will  swear  fb  that  ?”  Lawyer 
Badger  asked. 

“They  are  here  in  this  court  room;  men  of  families, 
property  and  first-class  reputations.  I  will  call  them  up, 
that  you  may  meet  them  face  to  face,”  and  turning  to  two 
well-known  citizens  who  were  in  the  audience,  he  asked 
them  to  come  forward. 

Badger  was  dumfounded.  They  were  old  citizens,  whose 
veracity  could  not  be  questioned. 

“This  is  all  out  of  order,  gentlemen,”  said  the  Judge. 
“The  Court  cannot  take  cognizance  of  it  until  properly 
presented.” 

“I  presume  Your  Honor  means  the  charge  against  the 
counsel,”  asked  Fred. 

“Yes,  certainly.” 

“Then  I  must  ask  Your  Honor,  on  the  testimony  of 
these  two  citizens,  that  a  charge  of  perjury  lie  against  the 
Assistant  Deputy  Sheriff,  and  that  he  be  arrested  and 
locked  up,  unless  good  and  sufficient  bail  is  given.” 

It  was  such  a  clear  case  that  the  Judge  at  once  ordered 
the  Sheriff  to  place  his  Assistant  Deputy  under  arrest  and 
lock  him  up,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  case. 

Badger  was  furious,  and  he  turned  to  Fred,  hissing 
through  his  clenched  teeth: 
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“Young  man,  you  will  yet  wish  you  had  never  been 
born !” 

“That  threat  is  in  exact  keeping  with  the  men  of  your 
character,  sir,”  retorted  Fred.  “I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
you  will  be  disbarred,  on  account  of  general  bad  character, 
in  less  than  thirty  days.  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law.” 

“Wait,  wait !”  hissed  Badger. 

“Oh,  yes;  I  can  afford  to  wait.  You  picked  me  up  for 
a  tenderfoot,  and  I  assure  you  it  affords  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  show  you  your  mistake;”  and  with  that  he 
walked  past  him,  and  on  the  sidewalk,  in  front  of  the  post- 
offices  was  stopped  by  a  dozen  or  more  people,  who  shook 
hands  with  him  and  congratulated  him  on  his  success. 

“Are  you  a  lawyer  ?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“No,  I  am  simply  the  son  of  a  lawyer;  but  I’ve  picked  up 
a  pretty  fair  idea  of  legal  proceedings,  by  watching  cases 
and  reading  about  them.  There  is  always  a  streak  of 
right  in  law,  which  can  be  brought  out  if  one  goes  at  it  in 
the  right  way.  I  know  very  little  about  technicalities ;  but 
in  making  a  headlong  plunge  to  the  truth,  one  can  general¬ 
ly  catch  up  with  it.” 

Lawyer  Bunting  joined  him,  shook  hands  with  him  and 
remarked : 

“I  never  saw  Badger  so  hard  hit  before.  He  is  an  im¬ 
placable  enemy,  with  quite  a  crowd  of  friends  around  him, 
who  are  always  ready  to  do  his  bidding.” 

“YTes,  I  have  sized  him  up  just  about  that  way;  and  now 
it  will  be  a  case  for  you  or  some  other  member  of  the  bar 
in  this  town,  to  proceed  against  him,  to  have  him  dis¬ 
barred;  and  when  the  case  against  me  comes  up,  about  re¬ 
sisting  officers  in  discharge  of  duty,  out  at  the  Blenker 
place,  his  partner,  Tripp,  may  get  himself  into  a  similar 
scrape.” 

That  evening  at  the  hotel,  a  man  in  the  bar  room  was 
heard  denouncing  “that  New  YTork  kid,”  in  most  unmeas¬ 
ured  terms.  Someone  spoke  to  Terry  about  it,  and  he, 
knowing  that  quite  a  number  of  staunch  friends  of  Badger 
were  in  the  house,  went  in  and  listened  to  him.  He  was 
a  burly  fellow,  not  a  little  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
had  been  'an  alderman  of  the  towm  and  had  quite  a  follow¬ 
ing  of  the  rough  element. 

“What  do  you  know  about  that  New  York  kid?”  he  ask¬ 
ed  of  the  fellow,  who  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

“I  don’t  kaow  anything  about  him.  Who  are  you?” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  know  anything  about  him,  what  in 
thundew  are  you  abusing  him  for  ?” 

“What  business  is  that  of  yours?”  the  bully  asked. 

“About  the  same  as  it  is  yours  to  abuse  him,”  responded 
Terry.  “He’s  a  friend  of  mine.  I  know  all  about  him, 
and  you  don’t  know  anything  about  him,  as  you’ve  just 
admitted.  You  talk  just  like  a  fellow  whose  ears  are  tied 
over  the  top  of  his  head.  Now,  I  will  set  up  drinks  for  the 
crowd  if  you’ll  mention  a  single  thing  that  Fearnot  has 
done,  since  he  reached  this  town,  that  any  square  man 
would  be  ashamed  of.” 

“Why,  he  accused  the  best  lawyer  in  town  to-day  of  be¬ 
ing  everything  mean,  when  everybody  in  Ozark  knows  that 
Badger  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  men  in  the  county.” 

“Hold  on,  now,”  said  Terry,  “don’t  get  the  cart  ahead 


of  the  horse.  Two  better  men  than  Badger  rose  up  in 
court  to  appear  against  him,  as  having  overheard  him  in¬ 
citing  another  to  commit  perjury,  and  it  seems  that  the 
Judge,  himself,  sided  with  him.  How  is  it  that  you’re 
not  denouncing  the  two  citizens  and  the  Judge,  as  well  as 
Fearnot?  You  seem  to  have  lost  some  of  your  buttons.” 

The  crowd  laughed  and  the  fellow  became  furiously 
angry.  He  threatened  to  wipe  up  the  floor  with  Terry. 

“YVu’d  better  wipe  off  your  chin,”  laughed  Terry,  “and 
wash  out  your  mouth.  You  seem  to  be  a  very  dirty  sort  of 
a  fellow  inside,  judging  from  your  talk.” 

“I’ll  show  you  what  sort  of  a  fellow  I  am,”  and  th%  fel¬ 
low  struck  straight  from  the  shoulder  at  Terry’s  face. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Terry 
was  just  a  little  bit  spoiling  for  a  fight.  He  was  never  like 
Fred  in  that  respect;  for  the  latter  always  tried  to  avoid 
a  fight,  just  as  long  as  he  could  do  so  in  an  honorable  way. 
He  parried  the  blow  and  delivered  one  in  return  square  on 
the  bully’s  mouth,  setting  his  lip  against  his  teeth  in  rather 
a  bad  way.  Being  almost  Fred’s  equal  as  a  master  of  the 
art  of  self  defence,  he  put  in  blows  as  quick  as  lightning 
flashes,  until  the  ex-alderman  went  down  on  the  floor,  near 
the  bar  against  which  he  was  leaning.  Of  course  they  were 
instantly  separated,  and  when  the  ex-alderman  arose  to  his 
feet  he  was  considerably  dazed.  Somebody  caught  Terry 
around  the  waist  and  drew  him  away. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  laughed.  “I  never  hit  a  roan 
when  he  is  down.” 

“Yes;  but  we  don’t  want  any  shooting  here,”  said  the 
friend. 

“Well,  who’s  talking  about  shooting?” 

“Why,  he’s  a  man  who  will  shoot  on  very  slight  provo¬ 
cation.” 

“Y7es,  but  he  wouldn’t  shoot  at  me,  unless  he  got  the  drop 
on  me,  which  is  something  I  always  look  out  for;”  and 
with  that  Terry  pulled  loose  from  his  friend  and  walked 
over  to  where  the  ex-alderman  was  surrounded  by  several  of 
his  cronies. 

“Want  to  try  it  again,  old  man?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  roared  the  bully,  reaching  for  his  gun,  and  his 
cronies  scattered,,;  but  before  he  could  draw  it  he  was  look¬ 
ing  into  the  muzzle  of  Terry’s  revolver. 

“I’m  just  a  little  too  quick  for  you,  old  man,”  laughed 
Terry.  “Let  go  of  your  gun,  draw  your  hand  out  slowly, 
turning  your  side  a  little  round  this  way,  so  that  I  can  see 
that  you  haven’t  got  hold  of  it.” 

“You’ve  got  the  drop  on  me,”  said  the  ex-alderman. 

“Of  course  I  have;  and  it’s  too  bad  that  a  little  New 

Y  ork  kid  like  me  should  get  the  drop  on  an  old  blather¬ 
skite  like  you,  isn’t  it?  That’s  it,  now.  Raise  your  hand 
out,  and  hold  them  both  above  your  head.  That’s  right. 
You’re  a  fine  old  wind-bag,  full  of  wind  and  cuss  words. 
You  ought  to  be  steamed  and  fumigated.  You’re  nearly 
mx  feet  tall,  weigh  one  hundred  and  ninety,  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  yet  you're  up  against  it  hard,  ain't  you. 

Y  ou  started  to  draw  your  gun  on  an  eighteen-year-old  boy, 
who  doesn’t  weigh  but  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds. 

Y  ou  re  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  certain  class  of  people, 
all  over  the  West,  who  blow  hard  all  day  and  dream  all 
night  about  how  they  can  swindle  other  people.  Now.  if 


somebody  will  take  your  gun  away  from  you,  I'll  give  up 
mine  also.  Then  we'll  pull  oil  our  coats,  shut  the  doors 
and  see  which  of  us  is  the  best  wild  cat  in  the  cage.  What 
Jo  you  say  to  that  ?” 

“That's  all  right,"  said  the  ex-alderman;  and  the  bar¬ 
tender  stepped  up  and  relieved  them  both  of  their  weapons. 

No  sooner  had  Terry  parted  with  his  gun  than  the  big 
fellow  dashed  at  him  like  a  bull  terrier  ;  but  Terry  was  on 
the  lockout  for  him,  sprang  nimbly  aside  and  dealt  his 
blows  like  thunderbolts,  without  giving  the  man  a  chance  to 
once  get  him  in  his  clutches.  In  about  two  minutes  the 
ex-alderman  had  enough,  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
liver  a  single  blow.  * 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PLOT  /THICKENS  AND  FRED  AND  TERRY  FIND  THEM¬ 
SELVES  yp  AGAINST  A  RING  OF  RASCALS. 

“Why,  you’re  nothing  but  an  old  tenderfoot,”  remarked 
Terry,  when  the  ex-alderman  gave  up  the  fight.  “You 
shouldn’t  go  round  abusing  other  people  until  you  first 
learn  how  to  fight.” 

“I’m  no  slugger,”  growled  the  other. 

“No,  you  draw  your  gun  and  get  the  drop  on  a  fellow 
and  give  him  no  show  at  all.  I  suspect  you  have  a  private 
graveyard  somewhere  for  your  victims;  but  you'd  better 
keep  a  little  corner  of  it  for  yourself,  when  New  York  kids 
are  around.” 

“Well,  see  here,  kid,”  remarked  one  of  the  ex-alderman’s 
friends,  a  chunky,  thick-set  fellow,  “you’re  altogether  too 
fresh.  You  talk  too  much  entirely.” 

“Well,  when  I  came  in  here  your  friend  was  talking  at 
a  great  rate  and  abusing  my  friend,  who  was  not  here  to 
iisten  to  it;  so  I  took  it  up  and  called  him  down.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  Now,  it's  time  for  you  to  shut 
up,”  said  the  thick-set,  bullet-headed  fellow. 

“Do  you  want  to  come  into  it  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“Yes ;  and  I  will  if  you  don’t  shut  up.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  going  to  shut  up.  If  you've  got  any 
guns  or  bowie  knives  on  you,  turn  them  over  to  the  bar¬ 
keeper  and  then  try  your  hand  at  making  me  shut  up.” 

“All  right,  I  will ;”  and  the  fellow  passed  his  revolver 
over  the  bar  to  the  bartender,  threw  off  his  coat  and  went 
at  Terry  like  a  bulldog.  The  latter  had  sized  him  up  as  a 
man  of  tremendous  strength,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  got 
him  in  his  clutches  he’d  get  the  worst  of  it. 

The  fellow  didn’t  try  to  strike  him  at  all,  and  he  receiv¬ 
ed  the  most  terrific  punishment  in  his  face  as  Terry  sprang 
^nimbly  about,  to  keep  out  of  his  clutches,  and  rained  his 
blows  with  right  and  left.  In  spite  of  all  he  could  do  the 
fellow  finally  got  him  around  the  waist,  hurled  him  to  the 
floor,  going  down  with  him,  thus  turning  it  into  a  regular 
rough-and-tumble  racket.  He  finally  got  Terry  by  the 
throat  and  it  looked  as  though  it  would  end  in  about  thirty 
seconds.  The  latter,  however,  squirmed  like  an  eel,  twist¬ 
ed  his  body  clear  round  from  under  his  assailant  and  man-- 
aged  to  throw  his  right  leg  over  the  man’s  neck,  and  by 
hearing  against  it  pulled  his  grip  loose.  The  fellow  at 
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once  tried  to  regain  it ;  but  Terry  got  his  left  foot  planted 
against  his  chest  and  hurled  him  from  him,  after  which 
both  sprang  to  their  feet.  This  time,  instead  of  trying  to 
keep  out  of  his  reach,  Terry  sprang  at  him,  threw  his  left 
arm  around  his  neck,  while  the  fellow  again  clutched  him 
around  the  body.  His  right  arm  being  free,  he  rained  a 
half  dozen  blows  full  on  his  face  with  such  force  and  rapid¬ 
ity  that  he  sank  down  on  the  floor,  alin,ost  unconscious. 
Terry  wriggled  out  of  his  grasp  and  dealt  a  few  more  blows 
that  settled  him.  He  lay  quiet  on  the  floor,  as  if  done  for. 
Some  one  caught  him  by  the  coat  collar  and  pulled  him  off, 
with  the  remark : 

“That  will  do.  You  don’t  want  to  kill  him,  do  you?” 

“No,  of  course  not.  He  is  the  first  man  I  ever  struck 
when  he  was  down,  and  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  had  he  not 
begun  that  sort  of  thing.” 

Of  course  every  door  of  the  billiard  room  was  locked, 
and  no  one  outside  knew  what  was  going  on  in  there.  The 
man  who  was  holding  Terry  was  one  of  the  ex-alderman’s 
friends. 

“Better  let  go  of  me  now,”  Terry  suggested  to  him.  “I 
don’t  want  him  to  get  up  and  jump  on  me  while  I’m  held 
by  you.” 

“There’s  no  danger  of  that,”  said  the  other.  “Only  I 
think  this  thing  has  gone  far  enough.” 

“Well,  it  will  go  a  good  deal  farther  if  you  don't  take 
your  hands  off  of  me,  sir;”  and  the  gleam  in  Terry’s  eyes 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  man  let  go  his  grip  on  him. 

The  other  fellow  was  raised  to  his  feet  by  two  of  his 
friends,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  was : 

“Oive  me  mv  gun.” 

“Oh,  want  your  gun,  eh?  Just  hand  me  mine  also,” 
said  Terry  to  the  barkeeper,  reaching  his  hands  over  the 
bar,  in  the  direction  of  the  man  in  charge. 

“Neither  one  of  you  will  get  your  guns,”  replied  the  bar¬ 
keeper.  “You  turned  them  over  to  settle  the  matter  with 
your  fists.  Now,  let  it  stop  there.” 

“That’s  eU  right,  then,”  returned  Terry.  “I’m  willing 
to  settle  it  that  way;  but  if  he  wants  to  use  bullets,  let  us 
get  outside  of  town,  mark  off  ten  paces  and  let  the  best  man 
win.  All  the  bullies  in  Nebraska  can’t  bluff  me.” 

“Oh,  let  the  matter  end  where  it  is,”  suggested  several. 

“I’m  willing  to  do  that,”  said  Terry;  “but  if  he  isn't  sat¬ 
isfied,  I’m  read\r  to  go  on  with  it,  with  any  sort  of  a  weapon 
he  may  choose.  I’ll  fight  him  with  fence  rails,  Winches¬ 
ters,  bowie  knives,  or  revolvers;  anything  to  accommodate 
him.”  | 

By  this  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  knocking  on  the 
door  that  connected  the  billiard  room  with  the  main  office 
of  the  hotel,  and  the  voice  of  the  proprietor  was  heard  de¬ 
manding  that  it  be  opened. 

“I’ve  got  to  open  the  door,  gentlemen,”  said  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  billiard  tables. 

“All  right,  open  it,”  said  the  ex-alderman,  and  the  door 
was  opened.  About  a  dozen  men  rushed  in  after  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  among  whom  was  Fred,  who  at  once  made  his  way 
to  Terry’s  side.  The  latter  was  still  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  his 
collar  and  cravat,  tern,  and  his  clothes  quite  soiled  from 
contact  with  the  floor. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Terry?”  lie  asked. 
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“Just  a  little  scrimmage,”  was  the  reply. 

“Who  got  the  worst  of  it?”  Fred  asked. 

’  “Ask  the  other  fellow,”  and  he  proceeded  to  put  on  his 
coat,  after  which  he  left  to  go  up  to  his  room,  to  change 
his  collar,  shirt  and  cravat. 

Fred  went  with  him  and  up  in  their  room  learned  all  the 
particulars. 

“What  in  thunder  did  you  take  it  up  for  ?  he  asked  of 
Terry. 

“Oh,  he  was  too  fresh.  That  second  fellow,  though,  was 
the  toughest  one  I  was  ever  up  against ;  and  at  one  time  I 
thought  he  had  me  where  it  would  soon  be  all  up  with  me. 
I’m  pretty  well  bruised ;  but  I  guess  it's  worse  with  the 
other  fellow.” 

“I’m  sorry  it  happened,  Terry.  I  wish  I  could  get  you 
to  adopt  my  rule,  to  avoid  a  fight  until  it  is  forced  upon 
you ;  but  in  this  case  you  went  right  in  search  of  it  your¬ 
self.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Fred.  There  are  a  lot  of  fellows 
around  here  who  are  running  things  their  own  way,  and 
they’ve  made  up  their  minds  to  do  us  up,  so  I  thought  the 
best  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  jump  right  into  it  and  let 
them  begin  at  once.  They  don’t  know  a  thing  about  fair 
fighting.  Thinking  they  could  lick  me,  they  very  readily 
gave  up  their  revolvers  to  the  barkeeper;  but  as  soon  as 
they  got  the  worst  of  it,  they  wanted  their  guns  back,  but 
the  barkeeper  wouldn’t  let  them  have  them.” 

While  they  were  there  in  the  room,  the  clerk  of  the  hotel 
came  up,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 

“See  here,  Olcott,”  said  he,  extending  his  hand  to  Terry, 
“you’ve  licked  the  best  rough-and-tumble  fighter  in  Ozark, 
and  I  never  was  so  glad  of  anything  in  my  life.” 

“He’s  a  pretty  tough  one,”  laughed  Terry,  as  he  shook 
his  hand. 

“Yes.  He’s  licked  a  dozen  men  in  the  billiard  room, 
within  the  last  year,  and  was  in  two  shooting  scrapes  there 
about  two  months  ago.  Every  fellow  in  the  town  is  afraid 
of  him ;  but  now  that  you’ve  licked  him  there  is  nothing  in 
Ozark  too  good  for  you.  If  you  see  anything  you  want,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  ask  for  it.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  ask  for  anything  except  fair  play ;  and  if 
they  don’t  give  me  that  somebody  will  be  hurt.” 

“Oh,  you  can  have  all  the  fair  play  you  want;  for  no¬ 
body  would  think  of  tackling  you  after  this.” 

The  two  boys  remained  up  in  their  rooms  an  hour  or 
more,  and  when  they  went  down  to  the  main  office  of  the 
hotel  they  found  quite  a  crowd  waiting  for  them.  Every 
one  wanted  to  shake  Terry’s  hand.  Nobody  was  intro¬ 
duced  ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  and  Fred  had  a  lot 
of  friends  among  them,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  serve 
them  in  any  way  in  their  power.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Cummings  took  Fred  aside  and  proceeded  to  tell  him  all 
about  the  motive  that  prompted  the  arrest  of  himself  and 
Terry,  on  the  trumped-up  charge  of  interfering  with  the 
Deputy  Sheriff,  on  his  visit  to  the  Blenker  place. 

“I  heard  one  of  the  Deputies  say,”  he  added,  “that  it  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Blenker  to  appear  in  court 
to  save  you  two  from  being  sent  to  jail.” 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  any  danger  of  our  being  sent  fo 
jail,”  remarked  Fred. 


“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  other.  “If  all  four  of 
them  swear  that  you  and  your  friend  did  interfere,  by 
drawing  revolvers  and  standing  them  off,  the  case  may  go 
dead  against  you;  for  Judge  Brown  is  down  on  that  sort  of 
thing.  While  the  Judge  is  said  to  be  very  friendly  with 
the  ring,  he  showed  the  other  day,  in  dismissing  the  war¬ 
rant  against  you,  that  he  is  not  to  be  made  a  tool  of  by  the 
ringsters." 

“Yes,  I  think  the  Judge  is  all  right,”  remarked  Fred. 
“He  is  certainly  pretty  well  posted  about  the  whole  rascally 
business,  and  will  be  able  to  judge  between  the  truth  and 
falsehood  of  any  statements  they  may  make.” 

“Badger  and  Tripp  are  both  very  sharp  lawyers,”  re¬ 
marked  Cummings,  “and  they  have  been  very  successful 
before  Judge  Brown,  both  of  whom  are  said  to  be  his  inti¬ 
mate  friends;  but  there  is  another  lawyer  in  town,  who  is 
also  a  great  friend  of  his,  and  a  very  able  man.  His  name 
is  Wright.  It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  for  you  to  secure  his 
services.” 

“Mr.  Bunting  is  my  counsel,”  said  Fred. 

“He’s  an  honest  man,  but  he  hasn't  much  law  practice, 
and  I  don’t  think  the  Judge  thinks  very  favorably  of  him.” 

“The  case  will  be  decided  on  its  merits,”  remarked  Fred. 
“I  know  that  both  Badger  and  Tripp  have  it  in  for  me;  but 
I  think  they  are  going  to  miss  it.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  look  out  for  them.  It  is  said  that 
they  have  several  times  hired  men  to  swear  falsely  upon 
the  witness  stand.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  as  much;  but  there  will  hardly  be  any 
chance  for  them  to  bring  in  any  witnesses  in  this  case  other 
than  the  four  who  went  out  to  the  Blenker  place.” 

“Well,  if  those  four  swear  against  you,  what  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  about  it?  I  understand  that  Blenker  has  said 
that  he  won't  leave  his  place  for  a  single  minute.  He 
doesn’t  intend  to  have  any  papers  served  on  him;  for  in 
that  case  he  would  lose  his  place.  I  can  give  you  the 
names  of  four  men  who  heard  the  Deputy  Sheriff  say  that 
Blenker  was  the  man  they  were  after,  instead  of  you  and 
your  friend,  Olcott.” 

“Are  they  good,  clean  men?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  every  one  of  them.” 

“Will  they  go  on  the  witness  stand  and  swear  to  that,  if 
I  want  them  to  do  so  ?” 

“Yes,  I  think  thev  would.” 

“Then  send  them  to  me,  please,  and  tell  them  to  say 
nothing  about  it.” 

Cummings  went  away  and  before  the  day  passed  Fred 
had  seen  the  four  men  and  obtained  from  them  their  con¬ 
sent  to  go  on  the  witness  stand  if  he  thought  it  necessary 
for  them  to  do  so.  The  case  was  to  come  up  the  next  day 
and  that  evening  Fred  was  closeted  with  Lawyer  Bunting 
for  nearly  an  hour,  after  which  they  retired. 

The  next  morning  Lawyer  Bunting  met  Fred  and  Terry 
at  the  hotel  to  accompany  them  to  the  court  house. 

“The  court  room  will  be  packed  by  citizens,”  said  he, 
“seven  out  of  ten  of  whom  are  your  friends.  There  is  a 
strong  current  of  indignation  running  through  the  entire 
community,  and  if  you  will  not  be  any  way  intemperate 
to-day,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  get  the  best  of  it." 

“I  hardly  think  I  will  lose  my  head,  sir,”  replied  Fred 


•Tve  been  fortunate  enough  t-o  keep  cool  under  similar 
circumstances.  1  haven't  any  fear  whatever  of  their  mak¬ 
ing  a  ease  against  me.  My  main  point  is  to  turn  the  tables 
on  those  fellows,  after  they  have  told  their  story,  under 
oath;  and  if  they  don't  suspect  my  object  and  are  on  their 
guard  I  think  we'll  catch  them.” 

When  they  reached  the  court  house  they  found  it  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  effect  an  en¬ 
trance.  Another  ease  was  on  at  the  time ;  but  it  was  soon 
disposed  of,  and  then  the  case  against  Fearnot  and  Olcott 
was  called.  The  question  was  asked  them,  which  they 
would  elect  to  have  tried  first. 

“We  will  make  mine  the  test  case,”  said  Fred.  “Mr. 
Olcott  will  agree  to  abide  by  it;  for  if  one  of  us  is  guilty, 
both  are  guilty;  but  we  plead  not  guilty.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  the  Judge,  “let  the  case  against 
Fearnot  proceed.” 

The  Deputy  Sheriff  was  the  first  to  take  the  stand,  and 
he  told  his  story  of  how  he  had  several  times  tried  to  serve 
papers  of  Joseph  Blenker  in  foreclosure  proceedings,  and 
how  the  latter  had  repeatedly  driven  him  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  away,  by  threatening  to  fire  upon  them  with  Winches¬ 
ter  rifles.  He  said  he  had  gone  there  under  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Sheriff  and  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
foreclosure  proceedings,  accompanied  by  two  assistants 
and  Mr.  Tripp,  of  the  firm  of  Badger  and  Tripp.  He  then 
told  how  Blenker  had  again  stood  them  off  with  his  Win¬ 
chester,  and  added  that  the  two  prisoners,  Fearnot  and  Ol¬ 
cott,  backed  him  up  with  their  revolvers,  each  of  them 
threatening  to  shoot  if  he  approached  any  nearer  to  the 
house. 

The  other  three  told  the  same  story,  in  succession,  and 
were  permitted  to  step  down  from  the  stand,  without  being 
cross-examined  by  either  Fred  or  Lawyer  Bunting ;  but  no¬ 
tice  was  served  on  them  that  they  would  probably  be  re¬ 
called  for  cross-examination  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 

Fred  then  went  upon  the  stand  and  told  his  story,  just 
as  it  is  already  known  to  the  reader.  He  explained  how 
he  and  Terry  happened  to  walk  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Blenker  farm  the  next  morning  after  their  arrival  in 
Ozark.  He  said  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  nor 
heard  of  Blenker  before,  and  that  as  they  approached  his 
house  to  get  a  drink  of  water  from  the  well  in  front  of  it, 
they  were  held  up  by  him,  with  a  Winchester  rifle.  They 
soon  satisfied  him  that  they  were  entire  strangers  and  only 
wanted  a  drink  of  water  from  the  well,  and  he  permitted 
them  to  get  it.  They  were  all  three  standing  there  talk¬ 
ing  when  the  Deputy  Sheriff  and  his  party  rode  up.  He 
related  everything  that  passed  and  flatly  denied  that  either 
f11,r-4  or  Terry  interfered  in  any  way,  and  that  each  witness, 
Irom  the  Deputy  Sheriff  down,  had  sworn  falsely. 

“What !”  exclaimed*  Lawyer  Badger,  springing  to  his 
feet,  “do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  officer  of  this  court  has 
coolly  and  deliberately  committed  perjury?” 

“Yes,”  cried  Fred.  “They  have  committed  the  rankest 
kind  of  perjury.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  prove  that,”  sneered 
the  lawyer. 

“What !”  exclaimed  Fred,  “do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 


hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  prove  that  your  witnesses  have 
committed  perjury?  Surely  you  don’t  mean  that?” 

The  Judge  and  jurors  laughed  at  Badger,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  bit  confused  for  the  moment. 

“Well,  no,”  he  replied.  “What  I  meant  was  that  I 
hoped  you'd  be  able  to  bring  some  other  evidence  besides 
your  own  to  sustain  your  charge.” 

“Oh,  that’s  quite  different.  I  have  other  witnesses  and 
they  are  now  in  this  room.” 

“Who  are  they?” 

“Well,  Mr.  Olcott  is  one,  who  was  standing  alongside  of 
me  at  the  well;  and  then  two  of  Mr.  Blenker’s  neighbors 
and  two  of  his  hired  men  were  in  the  house,  where,  through 
a  window,  they  saw  and  heard  all  that  passed.” 

“Indeed !  Who  are  they  ?  Give  us  their  names, 
please.” 

Fred  named  the  four  men,  every  one  of  whom  was  well 
known  to  Badger  as  square,  honest,  upright  people. 

“Your  honor,”  exclaimed  the  Deputy  Sheriff,  rising  to 
his  feet,  “the  witness  is  committing  downright  perjury. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  house  at  all !” 

“Silence !”  said  the  Judge.  “Let  the  witness  tell  his 
story  and  we’ll  hear  you  in  rebuttal.” 

Fred  had  about  finished,  though,  and  Terry  took  his 
place  on  the  stand,  to  tell  exactly  the  same  story.  Then, 
when  he  descended,  a  well-known,  prosperous  old  farmer, 
one  of  Blenker’s  neighbors,  took  the  stand  and  told  the 
story  of  his  presence  in  Blenker’s  house  on  the  day  the  Dep¬ 
uty  Sheriff  rode  up  to  the  place ;  that  created  consternation 
among  the  ringsters.  It  was  a  clear,  straight  story,  which 
was  corroborated  by  another  neighbor  and  the  two  hired 
men,  who  followed  him  on  the  stand. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CASE  IN  COURT  AND  FREDAS  TRIUMPH. 

The  springing  of  the  four  reputable  witnesses  upon 
Badger  and  the  Deputy  Sheriff  alarmed  the  former  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  was  unable  to  conceal  it.  He  called  the 
Deputy  Sheriff  back  to  the  witness  stand  and  began  a  series 
of  questioning,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  others  to  be  in  the  house  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  Fred  took  him  in  hand  and  began  his  cross-ex¬ 
amination  with  a  cool  shrewdness  that  astonished  the 
Judge  and  every  lawyer  present. 

“How  near  to  the  house  did  you  get?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“Near  enough  to  see  that  nobody  entered  or  left  it,  while 
I  was  there,”  was  the  reply. 

“Answer  the  question,  now,”  said  Fred.  “How  near  to 
near  to  the  house  did  you  go?” 

“I  was  close  enough  to  see  into  the  house  through  the 
window.”  » 

“Answer  my  question,  please,”  Fred  persisted.  “How 
near  to  the  house  did  you  go?” 

He  tried  to  evade  the  question  several  times;  but  Fred 
persisted  until  Badger  rose  to  interfere. 

“Sit  down  !”  ordered  Fred. 


Then,  turning  to  the  Judge,  he  asked  that  the  witness 
be  ordered  to  answer  the  question.” 

“1  was  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  the  house,”  was  the 
final  answer.  » 

s 

‘T  believe  that’s  about  right,”  said  Fred.  “Now,  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  jury  how  you  could  stand  away  fifty  yards 
from  the  house  and  see  through  a  window  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  swear  that  nobody  was  in  the  room.” 

“I  could  see  through  the  window  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.” 

“No  doubt  of  that,”  returned  Fred;  “but  the  room  is 
about  twenty  feet  square,  while  the  window  is  only  about 
three  feet  wide.  Go  on  with  your  explanation  as  to  how 
you  happened  to  know  that  nobody  was  in  the  room,  and 
don’t  forget  that  you’re  on  your  oath  and  that  there  is  a 
law  for  the  punishment  of  perjury  in  this  State.” 

Instantly  Badger  sprang  to  his  feet,  saying  that  the  wit¬ 
ness  was  being  threatened. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  no  threat  to  remind  the 
witness  that  there  is  a  law  in  this  State  for  the  punishment 
of  perjury,  and  I  believe  it  is  your  knowledge  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  law  that  makes  you  so  extremely  nervous.” 

“I’m  not  at  all  nervous,”  protested  Badger. 

“Why,  you’re  on  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration,” 
laughed  Fred.  “You  are  apprehensive  of  being  proceeded 
against  for  subordination  of  perjury.” 

“Your  Honor !”  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  “I’ve  been  prac¬ 
ticing  in  this  court  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  have  never 
violated  any  of  the  rules.  I  must  ask  for  protection  against 
the  base  insinuations  of  the  defendant.” 

“The  defendant  will  confine  himself  to  the  examination 
of  the  witness,  without  dealing  in  personalities,”  remarked 
the  Judge. 

“May  it  please  Your  Honor,  the  personality  of  the  coun¬ 
sel  is  such  a  remarkable  one,  that  I  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  Court  if  I  occasionally  allude  to  him.” 

Then  he  resumed  his  cross-examination  of  the  Deputy 
Sheriff,  who  persisted  in  swearing  that  he  didn’t  see  any¬ 
one  in  Blenker’s  house. 

“That’s  ’all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’m  satisfied  you 
didn’t  see  them;  but  what  I  want  you  explain  is,  how  you 
could  stand  fifty  or  sixty  yards  away  from  the  house  and 
swear  that  nobody  was  in  it.” 

He  kept  after  him  until  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  confu¬ 
sion  that  he  contradicted  himself  several  times. 

“Now,"  said  Fred,  “you  swore,  when  you  was  on  the 
stand  before,  that  my  friend  Olcott  and  I  drew  our  re¬ 
volvers  and  stood  alongside  of  Joe  Blenker  and  assisted 
him  in  standing  you  and  your  posse  off.  Do  you  wish  to 
modify  that?” 

“No,  I  do  not.” 

“Very  well,  you  may  step  down.” 

Then  he  called  Lawyer  Tripp,  who  had  also  testified  to 
the  same  thing.  He  tried  several  times  to  dodge  Fred’s  di¬ 
rect  questions,  and  being  better  skilled  in  such  matters 
than  the  Deputy  Sheriff,  it  was  a  battle  of  legal  sparring 
between  the  two.  Fred,  however,  forced  him'  to  admit  that 
it  was  a  physical  impossibility,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  from  the  house,  to  see  into  it  any  further  than 
the  width  of  the  window. 


“Then,”  said  Fred,  “you  admit  that  several  persons 
could  have  been  in  the  room  without  being  seen  from  your 
position,  as  you  sat  on  your  horse?” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  assented  the  witness. 

“Very  well,  then,  do  you  wish  to  repeat  your  testimony 
that  Olcott  and  I  drew  our  revolvers  and  assisted  Blenker 
in  holding  you  off  ?” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“Very  well,  then,  you  may  step  down.” 

The  next  to  be  cross-examined  was  an  Assistant  Deputy 
Sherilf,  who  had  sworn  very  positively  that  Fred  and  Terry 
had  both  threatened  to  shoot,  if  the  party  approached  any 
nearer  the  house. 

“Do  you  remember  where  you  were  last  Wednesday  night 
about  nine  o’clock  ?”  Fred  asked  the  witness. 

The  witness  hesitated  for  a  minute  or  so,  trying  to  re¬ 
call  where  he  was  at  that  hour,  and  Fred  stood  before  him 
patiently,  waiting  for  his  answer. 

“I’m  not  sure  as  to  the  exact  time,”  he  said;  “but  I  was 
probably  in  Burns’s  saloon.” 

“Do  you  remember  talking  with  two  £ fiends  there,  Mr. 
Gray  and  Mr.  Cunningham?” 

“Yes ;  we  had  drinks  together,  I  remember  now.” 

“Do  you  remember  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
you  about  this  case?” 

“I  don’t  recall  everything  that  passed.” 

“Well,  do  you  remember  saying  to  Mr.  Cunningham  that 
the  object  of  this  case  against  me  was  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  Blenker  to  come  into  Court  to  testify  in  my  be¬ 
half  ?” 

The  witness  turned  pale  and  his  counsel  tried  to  inter¬ 
fere  ;  but  Fred  turned  on  him  with : 

“Keep  quiet,  please.” 

“I  don’t  remember  saying  any  such  thing,”  answered  the 
witness. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  memory?  Is  it  failing 
you  ?” 

“No,  my  memory  is  all  right.” 

“Well,  let’s  see  if  it  is.  Can  you  recollect  saying  to 
Cunningham  that  it  was  a  trick  of  Lawyer  Badger  to  draw 
Blenker  into  the  court  room  ?” 

“No ;  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.” 

“Very  well,  then,  step  down,”  and  as  he  did  so,  Fred 
called  out : 

“Mr.  Cunningham,  please  take  the  stand;”  and  a  well- 
dressed,  full-bearded  man  took  the  stand. 

lie  was  extremely  nervous  and  it  didn’t  take  Fred  but  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  find  out  that  the  witness  upon  whom 
he  relied  so  much  was  trying  to  hedge,  out  of  fear  of  the 
ring;  but  he  deftly  led  him  along,  by  a  mild  system  of 
questions,  until  he  drew  from  him  the  fatal  admission,  and 
Iiis  triumph  was  complete. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  Badger,  then  at  the  Judge,  and 
raising  his  right  hand,  pointed  at  the  witness,  with  the  ex¬ 
clamation  : 

our  Honor,  he  has  admitted  the  truth,  very  reluctant¬ 
ly  !  I  believe  I  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury 
and  the  Court  that  this  charge  is  based  upon  the  rankest 
perjury,  and  every  witness  for  the  prosecution  has  made 
himself  amenable  to  the  law  by  bearing  false  witness  1 
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sgainst  an  innocent  man.  I  have  no  farther  questions  to 
i$k.” 

Badger  then  took  Cunningham,  in  hand  and  tried  in  vain 
to  confuse  him,  and  was  frequently  irritated  by  Fred's 
;juiet  chuckle,  close  behind  him.  Badger  then  addressed 
the  jury  and  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the  impudence  of 
youth  and  the  cheeky  conduct  of  the  two  young  men,  ever 
since  heir  arrival  in  Ozark.  He  tried  to  pick  flaws  in  the 
testimony  of  the  two  hired  men,  who,  he  said,  were  obliged 
to  swear  as  Blenker  wanted  them  to,  or  else  lose  their  posi¬ 
tion^  As  for  the  two  farmers,  while  nothing  could  be  said 
against  their  characters,  it  was  well  known  that  every  far¬ 
mer  in  the  county  sympathized  with  Blenker  in  his  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  upon  his  farm.  He 
spoke  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then  Fred  rose  to  reply. 

“May  it  please  the  Court  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury/’ 
said  he,  “the  counsel  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  is  the 
worst  frightened  lawyer  I  ever  saw  in  a  court  room.  He 
talked  for  over  one  hour  and  scarcely  touched  upon  the 
question  at  issue  before  you,  which  is  simply  this : 

“Did  I,  Fred  Fearnot,  and  Terry  Olcott,  who  are  the  de¬ 
fendants,  interfere  with  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duty?  Four  of  them  swore  that  we  did, 
one  of  whom  is  a  partner  of  the  counsel  who  has  just  ad¬ 
dressed  you,  the  other  three  being  the  Deputy  Sheriff  and 
two  Assistant  Deputies.  Against  them  stands  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  myself  and  Olcott,  with  four  disinterested  wit¬ 
nesses,  who  were  in  Banker’s  house  during  the  visit  upon 
which  this  case  hinges.  Not  a  single  word  has  been  ut¬ 
tered  against  the  character  of  my  witnesses.  They  are 
above  reproach.  The  Deputy  Sheriff  swore,  in  your  pres¬ 
ence,  that  he  could  stand  sixty  yards  away  from  a  house 
and  see  everything  in  a  room  twenty  feet  square,  by  look¬ 
ing  through  a  window.  He  knew  that  he  was  perjuring 
himself  at  the  time  and  understood  that  the  absurdity  of 
the  thing  would  be  plain  to  you,  if  you  knew  what  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  where  he  stood  to  the  house  was ;  and  he  would 
not  give  that  distance  until  His  Honor  forced  him  to  do  so. 
He  perjured  himself  from  head  to  feet,  as  did  the  other 
three  witnesses  who  followed  him." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  Judge,  and  for  three  or  four 
minutes  astonished  him  with  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  Bench  where  sat  the  Judges  hold-' 
’>g  the  scales  of  Justice,  to  decide  questions  between  man 
and  man.  He  flattered  the  Court  so  deftly  that  Judge 
Brown  himself  was  thrilled  and  charmed.  Then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  dissect  the  testimony  of  every  witness.  Then  he 
tvrve d  upon  the  perjurers  and  poured  out  upon  them  a 
flood  of  denunciation  of  their  conduct,  and  the  vile  ring 
that  had  been  robbing  innocent  property  holders  in  and 
around  Ozark.  Then  he  went  for  Lawyer  Badger  and  the 
flaying  h'e  gave  him  threw  him  into  a  fever  of  resentful 
rage.  The  densely  packed  audience  sat  spell-bound,  under 
his  flow  of  words,  until  he  had  uttered  the  last  sentence. 
Then  he  sat  down,  drew  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  face,  while  Lawyer  Tripp  hissed  at 
him : 

“You  will  settle  with  me  for  this,  outside  of  the  court 

room." 

Jerry  heard  it,  and  leaning  forward,  retorted: 


“You  will  be  arrested  for  perjury  before  you  leave  this 
court  room.  The  warrants  are  already  in  the  Sheriff’s 
hands." 

Further  talk  was  interrupted  by  the  Judge,  who  began 
his  charge  to  the  jury.  It  was  clear  and  strong  in  Fred’s 
favor,  and  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  with¬ 
out  leaving  their  seats. 

A  wild  burst  of  applause  greeted  the  verdict,  which 
neither  the  Judge  nor  the  Sheriff  attempted  to  check. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,"  cried  Fred,  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  “when  a  man  is  tried  before  twelve  honest  men,  lie  is 
sure  of  justice.  I  thank  every  one  of  you,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  for  the  promptness  with  which  you  acquitted 
me." 

The  jurors  surrounded  him,  shook  his  hand  and  scores 
of  people  in  the  audience  tried  to  do  the  same  thing. 

“Are  you  a  lawyer?"  a  member  of  the  bar  asked,  as  he 
grasped  his  hand. 

“No,"  he  laughed,  “but  being  the  son  of  one,  I  am  very 
familiar  with  legal  proceedings." 

“Well,  I  must  say,  you  astonished  everybody  who  heard 
you,  and  you  have  practically  ruined  Badger  and  Tripp." 

Just  then  a  scene  of  confusion  occurred  near  the  front 
door.  It  was  caused  by  the  Sheriff  arresting  the  four  men 
who  had  committed  perjury,  on  warrants  sworn  out  by 
Lawyer  Bunting.  Lawyer  Tripp  indignantly  denounced 
the  proceedings  as  the  result  of  spite. 

“All  the  same,"  said  the  Sheriff,  who  made  the  arrest, 
“you  will  have  to  give  bond  for  your  appearance,  or  else 
be  locked  up." 

,  “It’s  an  easy  matter  to  give  bail,"  remarked  Tripp;  “but 
some  one  will  pay  dearly  for  this  outrage." 

The  crowd  that  gathered  around  Fred  and  Terry,  shak¬ 
ing  their  hands  in  congratulation,  showed  how  complete 
was  the  former’s  triumph.  Not  only  did  they  congratulate 
him  on  his  acquittal,  but  on  his  splendid  management  of 
the  case,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  speech  he  had  made. 
Judge  Brown  declared  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  that  he 
was  never  so  surprised  in  his  life  as  at  young  Fearnot’s 
speech  and  the  mas.terly  manner  in  which  he  presented  and 
dissected  the  evidence  before  the  jury. 

The  crowd  followed  them  all  the  way  back  to  the  hotel, 
and  among  them  were  many  farmers  who  lived  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  several  of  whom  had  been  made  victims 
of  the  swindling  mortgage  business  with  Badger  and  Tripp 
invariably  as  counsel  for  the  swindlers.  They  shook  hands 
with  the  two  boys,  invited  them  to  their  homes  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  settle  in  Ozark  and  grow  up  with  the  city. 

“Our  experience  hasn’t  been  a  very  pleasant  one  here," 
laughed  Terry. 

“No,  of  course  not  ;  but  your  visit  makes  it  possible  for  it 
to  be  more  pleasant  for  us  in  the  future;  for  your  friend, 
Fearnot,  has  given  the  ring  the  hardest  blow  it  has  ever 
received." 

All  the  afternoon  the  four  arrested  men  were  busy  hunt¬ 
ing  up  bail,  in  order  to  escape  spending  the  night  in  jail. 
Lawyer  Tripp,  of  course,  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
bondsman,  as  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  property.  He 
was  beside  himself  with  rage  and  declared  his  intention  of 
thrashing  Fearnot  for  his  denunciation  of  him  in  the  court 
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room.  A  brother  lawyer  suggested  to  him  that  it  was 
hardly  .proper  to  hold  a  man  responsible  for  what  he  said 
in  his  speech  before  a  jury. 

“Yes,  that’s  a  rule  among  lawyers;  but  that  young  whelp 
is  no  lawyer.” 

“Well,  if  you  strike  him  he  will  have  you  arrested  and 
you’ll  have  a  fine  to  pay,”  remarked  his  friend. 

“Very  true.  I  intend  to  pay  the  fine;  but  I  intend  to 
slap  his  face  for  him;  for  I  never  was  so  outraged  before 
in  my  life.” 

Some  three  hours  later  he  appeared  at  the  Platte  Rive^r 
House,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  friends,  and  seeing 
Fred  in  conversation  with  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  walk¬ 
ed  up  to  him  and  hissed  out : 

“Young  man,  you  had  your  say.  Now,  I'll  have  mine,” 
and  he  struck  at  Fred’s  face  so  quickly  that  the  latter  was 
unable  to  parry  it,  and  he  received  a  resounding  slap  on  the 
left  side  of  his  head. 

The  effect  was  magical.  Fred  went  at  him  like  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  and  in  less  than  thirty  seconds  had  actually  beaten 
the  lawyer  down  upon  the  floor.  He  rained  at  least  a  half 
dozen  blows  full  upon  his  face,  blackening  both  eyes, 
smashing  his  nose  and  splitting  his  upper  lip  against  his 
teeth;  and  it  was  done,  too,  so  quickly  that  the  lawyer’s 
two  friends,  who  accompanied  him,  were  unable  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  time  to  prevent  it.  On  being  raised  to  his  feet 
Tripp  wanted  to  renew  the  fight;  but  his  friends  would 
not  permit  it. 

“Let  him  go,  let  him  go !”  said  Fred.  “He  slapped  my 
face  without  warning.  Now,  let  us  have  it  out  right  here. 
He  is  a  coward,  a  scoundrel,  a  swindler  and  everything  else 
that  is  considered  disreputable  by  honorable  men,  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  stay  here  in  Ozark  long  enough  to  see  if  he  cannot 
be  disbarred.  His  partner  is  of  the  same  disreputable 
stripe.” 

Tripp  was  furious,  in  fact,  beside  himself  with  rage ;  but 
of  course  no  further  collision  was  permitted;  but  he  de¬ 
nounced  Fred  in  unmeasured  terms. 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fearnot.  “Nothing  you  can 
say  can  injure  an  honest  man’s  reputation.  It  has  been 
proved  by  reputable  citizens,  on  the  witness  stand,  that 
you  are  a  perjurer.  You  are  counsel  for  a  ring  of  scoul- 
drels,  several  of  whom  I  have  run  up  against  within  the  last 
ten  days,  and  I  am  yet  alive  to  tell  the  story.  If  I  can  land 
you  in  State  Prison  I  intend  to  do  so,  so  you  can  continue 
your  practice  there  behind  the  bars.” 

Tripp’s  friends  led  him  away ;  but  the  main  office  of  the 
hotel  was  jammed  with  a  crowd  of  excited  people,  who 
were  discussing  the  fight,  the  trial  and  the  remarkable 
speech  the  young  New  York  boy  had  made  in  the  court 
house.  The  bar  of  the  hotel  never  did  such  a  fine  business 
as  on  that  day,  and  the  proprietor  began  to  look  upon  the 
boys  as  the  l>est  drawing  guests  he  had  ever  had.  He  re¬ 
marked  to  Terry : 

“This  young  Fearnot  has  made  a  big  hit.  If  he  will  set¬ 
tle  down  to  practice  law  in  Ozark,  he  will  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  bar  in  less  than  twelve  months.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  he  would,”  laughed  Terry.  “We  were 
schoolmates  together,  and  I’ve  seen  him  in  some  pretty 
tight  place;  but  he  always  managed  to  pull  through  all 


right.  I  never  knew  him  to  do  a  mean  thing  in  my  life 
and  the  man  who  tries  to  play  a  dirty  trick  on  him  gen 
erally  regrets  it.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IIOW  FRED  CORNERED  BADGER  AND  FORCED  HIM  TO  SETTLE. 

Fred’s  unexpected  triumph!  in  the  court  house  created 
quite  a  sensation  in  Ozark.  Many  of  the  people  knew  be¬ 
fore  that  he  and  Terry  were  all  around  good  fellows,  who 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  a  scrimmage;  and 
Fred’s  speech  was  not  only  a  surprise,  but  a  sensation,  and 
many  of  Badger’s  friends  remarked  to  him  that  he  was 
up  against  a  snag. 

“Wait  till  I  get  through  with  him,”  said  he.  “He’s  a 
pretty  sharp  chap  and  played  me  a  pretty  shrewd  trick, 
which,  of  course,  none  of  us  suspected  that  he  was  going  to 
do ;  but  now  that  I  know  him  I’ll  give  him  a  fight  that  will 
make  him  sick.  Tripp  lost  his  head  and  went  down  to  the 
hotel  to  slap  his  face,  and  they  tell  me  that  he  was  knocked 
out  in  less  than  thirty  seconds.  I  believe  both  those  boys 
are  nothing  but  young  pugilists,  who  are  out  here  for 
what  they  can  make  in  that  line  of  business.” 

“There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  understand  the  art 
of  sparring,”  remarked  his  friend.  “That  Fearnot’s 
speech  in  the  court  house  showed  plainly  that  he  is  a  young 
man  of  extraordinary  ability.” 

“Oh,  he  had  a  great  tongue,  and  I  suppose  that  Bunting 
coached  him  on  the  law.  I  don’t  believe  the  grand  jury 
will  find  any  indictments  for  perjury  at  all.” 

“I’m  afraid  they  will,”  remarked  his  friend;  “for  I 
haven’t  seen  a  man  who  was  present  who  doesn't  believe 
that  the  plaintiffs  lied  under  oath  with  a  brazen  effront¬ 
ery.” 

*  The  next  morning  after  the  trial  Fred  and  Terry  went 
out  to  the  Blenker  place.  The  farmer  saw  and  recognized 
them  before  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
house,  and  he  ran  out  to  welcome  them,  with  his  rifle  in  his 
hand. 

“I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  anybody  in  my  life !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  he  shook  hands  with  both.  “My  friends  tell 
me  that  you  just  tore  ’em  up  yesterday.” 

“Well,  I  believe  that  we  did  get  the  best  of  them,”’” 
laughed  Fred;  “and  it  is  they  whe  are  in  trouble  now,  in¬ 
stead  of  us.  I  came  out  to  see  you  to  give  you  a  pointer; 
and  that  is  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  the  man  from 
whom  you  bought  the  farm.  The  chances  are  that  if  you 
can  catch  him  he'll  pay  the  mortgage  rather  than  stand 
trial.” 

“But  I  haven't  got  any  money  to  put  up  for  a  reward, 
and  it’s  impossible  for  me  to  raise  any  on  my  farm,  because 
the  men  who  have  money  to  lend  won’t  put  up  any  more  on 
it,  under  the  circumstances.” 

“Can’t  you  borrow  it  from  any  of  your  neighbors?” 

“No;  I  don’t  think  1  can.” 

W  ell,  1  11  tell  you  what  1  11  do,  Mr.  Blenker,  I'll  put  up 
the  money  for  you,  a  coHple  of  hundred  dollars,  and  if  the 
fellow  is  found  and  he  can  be  made  to  disgorge  vou  can 
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make  it  good  to  me.  Of  course,  if  he  isn’t  found  the 
money  will  be  returned  to  me.” 

“I'll  do  that,"  said  Blenker. 

“Very  well,  then,  I'll  offer  the  reward  just  as  soon  as  I 
return  to  the  hotels” 

The  two  returned  to  the  Platte  River  House,  and  Fred 
went  immediately  to  one  of  the  city  banks,  where  he  and 
Terry  had  deposited  their  New  York  drafts,  gave  a  check 
for  two  hundred  dollars,  and  authorized  the  bank  to  offer  it 
as  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  Andrew'  Casey,  or  for 
information  that  would  lead  to  his  arrest.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  papers  the  next  morning,  and  before  night  a 
poorly  dressed  woman  went  to  the  bank  and  said  that  she 
knew  where  Casey’s  wife  was  living  and  that  if  he  was  not 
with  her  they  could  trace  him  up  by  watching  her  move¬ 
ments. 

The  bank  at  once  sent  for  Fred  and  told  him  what  in¬ 
formation  they  had  received. 

“Now,”  said  the  president  of  the  bank,  “if  you  really 
want  to  catch  him  you’ll  have  to  employ  a  detective;  for 
if  you  leave  it  with  any  of  the  officers  of  this  county  the 
^probabilities  are  that  he  will  receive  warning  and  get 
away.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred;  “I’ll  go  a  hundred  or  two  more 
on  it,”  and  that  night  he  took  a  train  for  Omaha,  where  he 
secured  a  shrewd,  sharp  detective,  and  told  him  to  go  to  the 
little  town  of  Perry’s  Pond  and  arrest  one  Andrew  Casey, 
on  the  charge  of  swindling,  and  bring  him  to  Ozark. 

In  thirty-six.  hours  he  was  back  again  in  Ozark,  where 
he  told  Terry  what  he  had  done.  Forty-eight  hours  later 
he  received  a  dispatch  from  the  detective : 

“I  have  Casey  on  the  train.  Meet  me  at  station  with 
Sheriff.” 

“By  George !  Terry,  we’ve  got  him,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
showed  the  dispatch  to  his  chum. 

“Yes,  if  he  hasn’t  made  a  mistake  and  gotten  hold  of  the 
wrong  man,”  said  Terry. 

“A  trained  detective  seldom  makes  such  mistakes.  I’ll 
go  and  see  the  Sheriff  and  have  him  at  the  station  with 
me,  and  give  the  defective  a  receipt  for  the  prisoner." 

He  found  the  Sheriff  in  his  office  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  personally  the  man  Casey,  who  had  swindled  Blenker 
in  his  sale  of  his  farm  to  him. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Sheriff,  “I  know  him  quite  well.” 

“Well,  he’ll  be  here  on  the  train  at  five  o’clock  this  af¬ 
ternoon,  in  charge  of  a  detective.  I  want  you  to  take 
charge  of  him  and  land  Rim  in  jail.” 

“All  right,  I’m  glad  you’ve  got  him ;  but  who  employed 
that  detective?” 

“Why,  I  suppose  the  reward  offered  him  for  it.” 

“Yes;  but  how  did  you  find  out  that  he  was  arrested?” 

“I  received  a  dispatch  from  the  detective  to  that  effect.” 

“How  did  he  happen  to  telegraph  to  you  ?” 

“Well,  see  here,  Sheriff,”  laughed  Fred.  “Since  you 
eeem  to  be  so  anxious  to  find  out  all  about  it,  I  employed 
the  detective  myself.” 

“Just  what  I  thought,”  was  the  reply.  “I’m  glad  you’ve 
got  him.” 

“Thank  you.  T  think  there  will  be  others  in  Ozark  who 
will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  his  arrest.” 


The  Sheriff  let  a  number  of  his  friends  know  that  Casey 
had  been  caught  and  would  reach  Ozark  at  five  o’clock.  The 
news  seemed  to  disturb  Badger  very  much,  and  he  was  at 
the  station  when  the  train  arrived.  Fred  kept  right  along¬ 
side  of  him,  to  see  what  he  would  do  or  say.  Of  course 
Badger  never  spoke  to  him;  but  as  soon  as  the  detective 
stepped  off  the  car,  with  the  prisoner,  the  lawyer  grasped 
the  latter’s  hand  and  remarked : 

“Of  course  you  want  me  for  your  counsel.” 

“Yes,  yes;  of  course,”  said  Case}'. 

“Very  well,  then.  I  will  see  you  at  the  jail  and  arrange 
to  provide  a  bondsman  for  you.” 

Fred  overheard  that ;  and  he  followed  the  Sheriff  to  the 
jail,  where  he  saw  him  give  a  receipt  to  the  detective  for 
the  body  of  Andrew  Casey. 

No  sooner  was  the  prisoner  locked  up  than  Badger  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  see  him,  in  his  cell,  as  his  counsel,  and  of 
course  he  could  not  be  refused. 

Fred  accompanied  the  detective  back  to  the  hotel  and 
there,  up  in  his  room,  had  a  long  talk  with  him. 

“When  I  caught  him,”  said  the  detective,  “I  found  sev¬ 
eral  letters  in  his  possession,  from  a  lawyer  of  the  name  of 
Badger,  here,  which  seemed  to  me  to  connect  him  with  the 
crime  charged  against  him.” 

“Let  me  see  those  letters,”  said  Fred,  and  the  detective 
handed  them  to  him,  and  as  he  read  them  he  was  utterly 
dumfounded  at  the  discovery  he  made. 

Though  the  language  was  cautious,  the  fact  stood  out 
boldly  that  Badger  himself  was  the  man  who  owned  the 
mortgage,  though  it  stood  in  a  fictitious  name.  It  seemed 
that  he  paid  but  three  dollars  for  it  and  that  similar  games 
had  been  played  by  Casey  in  other  localities,  who  bought 
farms  and  sold  them  after  putting  mortgages  on  them,  and 
the  profits  were  divided  between  him  and  Badger. 

“This  is  a  great  find,  detective,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Yes;  but  his  confession,  made  to  me  on  the  train,  is  a 
greater  one  still.  I  tried  to  frighten  him  by  saying  that  he 
was  good  for  seven  years  in  State  Prison;  but  he  laughed 
and  said  that  Badger  would  settle  the  matter  outside  of 
court,  as  he  was  really  the  one  who  owned  the  mortgage, 
and  he  put  up  but  three  hundred  dollars  on  it  while  it 
called  for  a  thousand.  He  said  that  Blenker’s  Winchester 
rifle  had  interfered  with  the  profits  in  the  transaction.  ' 

“Well,  see  here,”  said  Fred,  “you  remain  in  Ozark  a  few 
days  longer  yet.  I’m  paying  your  expenses  and  for  your 
time.  Mr.  Badger  will  make  it  good,  or  I’m  very  much 
mistaken.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  detective.  “I’ve  nothing  else  on 
hand  just  now. 

“Don’t  say  anything  about  these  letters,  nor  Casey’s  con¬ 
fession.” 

“Of  course  not.” 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  were  jubilant  over  the  grip  rhey 
had  cm  the  rascally  firm  of  lawyers. 

The  first  thing  they  did  the  next  morning  was  to  see 
Lawver  Bunting  and  find  out  from  him  what  legal  steps 
were  necessary,  under  the  circumstances.  The  lawyer  read 
the  letters  and  then  decided  to  go  to  the  jail  and  have  a 
talk  with  Caaey.  Hb  soon  found  that  Casey  was  on  bad 
terms  with  Badgor,  because  the  latter  had  failed  to  remit 
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to  him  his  share  of  the  profits  on  the  bogus  mortgage  on 
the  Blenker  place.  He  said  that  it  was  not  his  fault  if 
Badger  failed  to  foreclose. 

“So  if  he  doesn’t  settle  the  matter  and  get  me  out  of 
jail.  I’ll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  take  him  to  State 
Prison  with  me.” 

He  was  a  reckless  sort  of  fellow  and  didn’t  seem  to  care 
how  he  talked. 

Again  Fred  and  Terry  went  out  to  see  Joe  Blenker  and 
tell  him  the  news. 

“Come  into  town  with  me,  now,  Blenker,”  said  Fred. 
“Let  them  serve  the  papers  on  you  and  then  go  for  them. 
In  less  than  a  week’s  time  that  mortgage  will  be  cancelled 
and  there’ll  be  no  incumbrance  on  your  place.” 

I’ll  trust  you,”  said  Joe;  “but  I’ll  take  my  rifle  along.” 
No;  leave  that  at  home.  You  won’t  need  it.” 

I  guess  I’d  better  take  it,”  said  Blenker,  and  he  did. 

Many  citizens  were  astonished  at  seeing  him  walking 
down  Main  street,  accompanied  by  Fred  and  Terry.  They 
noticed  that  he  had  his  rifle  and  expected  there  would  be 
trouble,  so  the  crowd  followed  him.  They  went  straight  to 
the  Sheriff’s  office. 

“Got  any  papers  to  serve  on  me,  Sheriff?”  he  asked  of 
the  Sheriff  of  the  County. 

“Yes,  Joe,  I’m  sorry  to  say  that  I  have;  and  if  you’ll 
promise  not  to  shoot  I’ll  serve  them  on  you. 
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All  right,  I  won’t  shoot.  We’ve  got  this  swindler  in 
jail,  and  I  guess  the  matter  will  be  settled  without  any  loss 
to  me;  but  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines,  if  it  isn’t  you’ll  hear 
my  gun  talk.” 

The  Sheriff  then  served  the  papers  on  him,  in  due  form, 
and  then,  accompanied  by  Lawyer  Bunting,  he  went  before 
a  magistrate,  who  swore  out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Lawyer  Badger,  as  a  swindler,  and  the  warrant  was 
promptly  issued.  Half  an  hour  later  Badger  was  arrested 
by  the  Sheriff,  very  much  to  his  profound  astonishment. 
Of  course  he  had  no  trouble  about  giving  bail,  and  when 
he  had  done  so  he  made  some  extreme  threats  against 
everybody  concerned  in  bringing  about  his  arrest. 

“I  am  the  sole  cause  of  it,”  remarked  Fred,  when  some¬ 
one  told  him  about  the  lawyer’s  threats.  “I  engaged  a  de¬ 
tective  at  my  own  expense,  and  I  guess,  before  the  matter 
ends,  Mr.  Badger  will  be  willing  to  pay  back  every  dollar 
that  I  have  put  out  on  the  case,  or  else  he  will  go  to  State 
Prison.” 

#“He  has  some  very  strong  friends  in  Ozark,”  remarked 
his  informant. 

Oh,  yes,  but  the  most  of  them  are  men  of  his  stripe, 
who  invariably  seek  cover  when  exposure  comes.” 

The  man  in  jail  now  kept  his  mouth  shut,  by  advice  of 
Badger,  his  counsel.  He  would  answer  no  questions  put  to 
him,  nor  make  any  further  revelations  of  his  rascally  deal¬ 
ings  with  Badger. 

A  day  or  two  later  Badger  suddenly  entered  the  hotel, 
walked  up  to  Fred  and  said : 

Fearnot,  I  want  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  you  up  in 
your  room.” 

“All  right,  sir;  come  up  with  me,”  and  Fred  led  the  way 

up  to  his  room,  the  door  of  which  he  locked,  after  they 
entered. 


What  are  you  after  out  here  ?”  Badger  asked. 

Well,  I’m  after  you,  for  one  thing;  and  I  think  I’ve 
caught  up  with  you.” 

Well,  let  me  know  what  it  is.” 

All  right ;  we’ll  start  with  the  Blenker  mortgage.  It’s 
really  no  mortgage  at  all,  for  you  let  Casey  have  but  three 
hundred  dollars  out  of  the  thousand  the  mortgage  called 
for,  and  were  to  pay  him  two  hundred  more,  after  fore¬ 
closure.” 

It’s  a  lie !”  hissed  Badger. 

No,  it’s  the  plain  truth.  We  have  four  letters  of  yours 
written  to  Casey  confidentially,  signed  by  your  name,  and 
their  meaning  is  unmistakable.  They  are  supplemented 
by  a  confession  from  him  to  the  detective;  but  he  and  you 
have  been  engaged  in  that  sort  of  business  for  two  or  three 
years.  I’ve  been  sent  out  here  by  my  father,  a  New  York 
lawyer,  to  look  up  five  similar  cases,  and  in  each  instance 
the  mortgage  is  given  by  Casey,  under  different  names,  but 
under  similar  circumstances.  LTnless  those  mortgages  are 
cancelled,  you  will  be  arrested  on  a  separate  warrant  for 
each  one  and  your  residence  for  the  balance  of  your  life 
will  be  in  State  Prison.”  q 

Badger  was  speechless  with  astonishment  He  saw  at  a 
glance  that  utter  wreck  and  ruin  would  follow  his  ex¬ 
posure.  It  took  him  nearly  five  minutes  to  recover  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  say  anything.  Then  he  remarked: 

“This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  blackmail  on  the 
part  of  Casey  to  force  me  to  come  to  his  rescue.  Those 
letters  are  forgeries;  for  I  never  wrote  him  one  in  my 
life.” 

That  won’t  do,  Mr.  Badger,”  said  Fred,  shaking  his 
head.  “We  have  nearly  a  dozen  letters  of  yours,  written 
on  the  same  paper,  and  experts  would  settle  their  genuine¬ 
ness.  There  are  corroborative  circumstances  that  make  a 
continuous  chain  of  proof,  which  no  technicality  or  legal 
acumen  can  break.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Are 
you  going  to  surrender  those  mortgages,  cancelled,  or  shall 
I  proceed  against  you  criminally  ?” 

“I  hold  the  mortgages  for  clients  of  mine.  I  haven’t  a 
dollar  interest  in  them,  any  further  than  my  fee  as  coun- 
,  sel.  I  can’t  do  anything  until  I  have  consulted  with  them 
1  by  mail.” 

“How  long  a  time  do  you  want  for  that  ?” 

“At  least  a  week.” 

“Then  you  must  pay  the  expenses  of  a  detective  to  watch 
you  to  see  that  you  don’t  leave  the  town.” 

What’s  that  ?”  gasped  Badger. 

I  have  a  detective  watching  you,  who  is  costing  me  five  * 
dollars  a  day  and  expenses,”  explained  Fred.  “I  am  not 
willing  to  keep  that  up  for  a  week,  unless  you  agree  to  pay 
it ;  and  if  you  do  not,  other  warrants  for  your  arrest  will 
be  issued  at  once,  and  three  thousand  dollars  bail  will  be 
required  in  each  case;  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  all.” 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  come  with  me  to  my  office,”  said 
Badger,  in  a  desperate  tone  of  voice. 

All  right,  lead  the  way;  but  let  me  say  to  you  that  at 
the  beginning  of  any  monkey  business  you’ll  find  yourself 
perforated  with  lead.” 

“There  will  be  no  business  except  to  settle  this  matter 
at  once,”  returned  Badger,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  passed 
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downstairs,  into  tlie  main  office  of  the  hotel,  followed  by 
Frvd. 

They  repaired  to  his  office,  where  he  opened  a  big  iron 
safe  and  took  from  it  the  live  mortgages  that  Fred  had  al¬ 
luded  to,  and  laid  them  on  the  table  for  the  latter  to  look 
at.  Fred  glanced  over  them  carefully,  and  looked  at  some 
memoranda  he  had  in  a  notebook. 

“These  are  the  mortgages,"  he  remarked.^ 

“Yes,  so  they  are;”  and  Badger  drew  them  across  the 
table  to  himself,  took  up  a  pen  and  deliberately  cancelled 
each  one,  signing  his  full  name,  as  counsel  for  his  clients. 
He  then  turned  them  over  to  Fred,  who  placed  them  in  an 
inner  pocket  of  his  coat.  4 

“Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  mortgage  on 
Blenker's  place?”  the  latter  asked. 

“'I’ll  look  for  it,”  said  Badger,  and  he  again  went  to  the 
safe,  where,  after  fumbling  over  quite  a  number  of  docu¬ 
ments,  he  found  it. 

“You'd  better  cancel  that,  too,”  suggested  Fred,  “and  let 
Blenker  have  it  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“Well,  before  I  do  that  I  want  to  know  what  he’s  going 
to  do.” 

“Oh,  he’ll  be  so  happy  that  he’ll  do  anything.  He’s  a 
pretty  determined  fellow ;  but  I  don’t  think  he’s  vindictive. 
Casey  hasn’t  been  indicted  yet,  and  it’s  more  than  likely 
that  if  the  cancelled  mortgage  is  given  Blenker,  he  will 
withdraw  the  charge;  but  somebody  will  have  to  pay  the 
two  hundred  dollars  reward  offered  and  the  expenses  of 
the  detective.  Chickens  come  home  to  roost,  Mr.  Badger, 
and  they’re  flocking  around  you  pretty  thick.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  QUESTION  OF  LETTERS  AND  WHAT  GREW  OUT  OF  IT. 

On  leaving  Badger’s  office  Fred  told  the  lawyer  that  he 
would  see  Blenker  and  ascertain  from  him  what  he  would 
do  if  his  mortgage  was  cancelled.  He  returned  to  the  hotel 
where  Terry  was  waiting  for  him,  and  astonished  his  chum 
bv  saving: 

“Terrv,  old  man,  the  business  upon  which  father  sent 
me  out  here  was  settled  in  a  few  minutes.  Every  mort¬ 
gage  was  cancelled  and  turned  over  to  me.  Badger  is  the 
worst  frightened  man  on  earth ;  but  lie  had  nerve  enough  to 
conceal  it.  But  his  good  sense  told  him  that  I  had  the 
drop  on  him,  so  he  gave  up  without  a  protest ;  and  it  all 
grew  out  of  the  revelation  that  followed  the  arrest  of  Casey 
from  whom  Blenker  had  bought  his  farm.” 

“That  was  a  streak  of  good  luck,  Fred.” 

I  “I  should  say  it  was.  Of  course,  he  declares  the  letters 
forgeries,  but  his  prompt  surrender  and  cancellation  of  the 
mortgages  tell  a  different  story.” 

“Well,  what’s  to  be  done  now?” 

“I’m  going  out  to  see  Blenker.  His  mortgage  hasn’t 
been  cancelled  yet.” 

“Well,  let’s  get  a  vehicle  and  ride  out,  Fred,”  suggested 
Terry.  “1  don’t  care  to  walk  that  far  to-day.” 

They  went  to  the  livery  stable  and  hired  a  neat  turnout, 


in  which  they  drove  out  to  Blenker’s  place.  For  the  first 
time  since  they  met  him  he  came  forward  to  meet  them 
without  his  Winchester. 

“Where’s  your  gun  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Ilangin’  up  in  the  house,”  he  laughed,  “waiting  for  the 
next  man  who  comes  along  with  a  mortgage.” 

“It’s  a  pretty  handy  thing  to  have  around  the  house,  isn’t 
it?”  laughed  Fred. 

“I’ve  found  it  so,”  he  replied;  “but  what’s  to  be  done 
next  ?” 

“That’s  what  we’ve  come  out  to  see  you  about.  Casey 
ought  to  be  in  State  Prison.” 

“Yes;  so  he  ought,  and  if  he  doesn't  pay  off  that  mort¬ 
gage,  or  settle  it  in  some  way,  I’ll  send  him  there.” 

“Well,  what  will  you  do  if  he  pays  it  off?” 

“Why,  that  will  settle  the  matter.” 

“He’ll  be  willing  to  pay  every  cent,”  remarked  Fred. 
“You’d  better  come  in  and  see  Bunting  about  it  and  find 
out  what  his  fee  is.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  be  in  town  this  afternoon;”  and  Fred  and 
Terry  then  drove  back  to  Ozark,  and  that  afternoon  the 
matter  was  settled  up,  Badger  paying  every  cent  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred,  and  the  cancelled  mortgage  was  turned 
over  to  Blenker. 

“Now,  young  man,”  said  the  farmer,  as  he  grasped 
Fred’s  hand,  “if  I  were  able  to  do  so,  I’d  make  you  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  getting  me  out  of  the 
trouble  I  was  in.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Blenker;  there  were  others  in 
trouble  besides  yourself,  and  their  wrongs  have  been  right¬ 
ed,  too.” 

“Well,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I’ve  got  a  com¬ 
fortable  home,  with  plenty  to  eat,  and  if  you  two  will  come 
out  and  live  there,  as  long  as  you  have  to  stay  about  here, 
you  won’t  have  any  board  bill  to  pay.” 

“Much  obliged  to  you,”  laughed  Fred.  “Our  board  bill 
is  not  troubling  us  at  all.  We’ll  come  out  and  see  you, 
however,  quite  often,  as  long  as  we  stay  in  Ozark;  for  I 
confess  that  I  like  your  way  of  standing  up  for  your  rights. 
I  think  1  would  have  done  just  as  you  did,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“There  was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do.” 

“No,  I  suppose  not;  and  it  was  a  good  thing  for  you  that 

the  Sheriff  and  his  assistants  knew  that  vou  would  shoot." 
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“Oh,  yes ;  I  guess  they  knew  that ;  but  you  can  bet  vour 
life  that  his  Deputies  don't  love  you  any,  and  as  long  as 
you  stay  about  Ozark  you  want  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
them.” 

“Yes,  I’m  on  the  lookout  all  the  time.  I  don’t  intend  to 
let  any  of  them  get  the  drop  on  me.  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to 
remain  about,  here  to  appear  as  witness  in  the  perjury  case 
against  them.” 

“Oh,  they’ll  try  to  settle  that,  just  as  they  did  the  other 
cases.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  they  can  do  that.  “It’s  in  the  hands  of 
the  court.” 

“Well,  that  ring  has  been  running  court  business  around 
here  pretty  much  their  own  way  until  you  came.  Thev’ll 
probably  find  a  way  to  settle  it.” 

Blenker  shook  hands  with  them  and  returned  home,  and 


an  hour  or  two  later  Lawyer  Bunting  astonished  Fred  by 
suggesting  to  him  that  they  form  a  copartnership  of  law¬ 
yers. 

“Thunder !”  said  Fred,  “I’m  no  lawyer.” 

“Well,  you  have  a  good  knowledge  of  law  and  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  court  proceedings.  Three  months'  study  of 
our  statutory  law  would  enable  you  to  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  \ou  could  do  the  heaviest 
legal  business  in  this  part  of  the  State ;  for  you've  won  the 
confidence  of  everybody  in  the  county,  outside  of  the  ring. 
Then,  too,  all  the  young  men  of  the  place  are  swearing  by 
you,  as  the  best  all-round  knocker-out  ever  seen  in  Ozark. 

“Oh,  yes ;  some  of  them  will  want  me  to  be  giving  them 
sparring  lessons,”  laughed  Fred ;  “but  out  here  people  de¬ 
pend  on  the  revolver  more  than  upon  nature's  weapons. 
Out  East  we  depend  upon  the  latter  altogether,  for  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  to  carry  concealed  weapons.” 

“Well,  think  about  it,”  suggested  Bunting,  “for  a  finer 
opening  couldn’t  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State.” 

“I  can’t  give  any  time  to  thinking  about  it,”  returned 
Fred;  “for  I  have  no  intention  of  settling  in  a  place  like 
Ozark.  Some  day  I  may  settle  down  to  the  practice  of  law 
in  my  father’s  office,  in  New  York.” 

The  next  morning  it  was  announced  in  the  paper  that 
Casey  having  cancelled  the  mortgage  on  the  Blenker  place, 
the  charge  against  him  was  withdrawn,  and  that  proba¬ 
bly  a  couple  of  days  more  would  see  him  a  free  man.  The 
paper  added  that  he  was  very  bitter  against  certain  parties, 
who  betrayed  him,  and  on  reading  that  Fred  went  to  the 
bank  and  got  the  name  and  address  of  the  woman  who  had 
furnished  the  information  that  led  to  the  swindler’s  arrest. 
He  went  to  see  her  and  found  her  to  be  a  poor  seamstress, 
who  had  a  bill  against  the  Caseys  for  work  done,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  dollars,  they  having  slipped  away  with¬ 
out  paying  it;  and  in  consequence  she  had  been  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  It  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  she 
had  learned  that  Mrs.  Casey  was  with  her  sister,  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  town  where  the  detective  finally  caught  her  husband. 

“Now,  who  is  going  to  get  that  reward?”  she  asked  of 
Fred. 

“Why,  you,  of  course.  You  furnished  the  information 
upon  which  I  sent  the  detective  after  him.  The  banker 
thinks  that  he  ought  to  have  half  of  it ;  but  I  have  insisted 
that  the  whole  should  be  paid  to  you.” 

“Oh,  I  thank  you  ever  so  much,”  she  said.  “It  will  be 
a  fortune  to  me ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  he  is  a  dangerous 
man,  and  as  soon  as  he  gets  out  of  jail  he  will  try  to  get 
even  with  you.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “I’ve  been  warned  by  several  to  the 
same  effect ;  but  I’m  on  my  guard  against  him.” 

After  instructing  her  to  go  to  the  bank  and  claim  the  re¬ 
ward,  Fred  left  and  returned  to  the  hotel. 

A  couple  of  days  later  Casey  was  released  from  custody 
and  he  went  to  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  town,  saying  that 
he  wanted  a  room  there  for  a  few  days.  Of  course  he  was 
accommodated  and  in  conversation  with  several  citizens 
about  the  place  had  been  heard  to  make  threats  against  the 
detective  if  certain  papers  which  had  been  taken  from  him 
were  not  returned.  Of  course  he  alluded  to  the  letters 
which  the  detective  had  found  in  his  pocket  when  he  arrest¬ 


ed  him.  He  claimed  as  he  had  not  been  tried  or  convicted, 
he  was  entitled  to  have  everything  returned  to  him.  He 
called  at  the  hotel  where  the  detective  was  stopping  and 
asked  for  the  letters. 

“I  haven’t  got  them,”  said  the  detective. 

“Where  are  they  ?” 

“I  turned  them  over  to  Fearnot  and  his  lawyer  the  very 
day  they  reached  Ozark,  and  I  haven’t  seen  them  since.” 

“Well,  I’m  entitled  to  have  them  and  as  you  took  them 
away  from  me,  you  must  see  that  they  are  returned.” 

“I  won’t  bother  myself  about  it,”  said  the  detective. 
“You’d  better  see  Fearnot,  or  Lawyer  Bunting.” 

“Well,  I  hold  you  responsible  for  them.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  don’t  care  how  much  you  hold  me 
responsible  for  anything.” 

Casey  then  went  to  Bunting,  who  informed  him  that 
the  last  he  saw  of  the  letters  they  were  in  Fearnot’s  pos¬ 
session,  adding  that  he  didn’t  know  whether  or  not  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  turned  them  over  to  any  of  the  court  officials. 

He  then  called  on  Fred,  at  the  Platte  River  House,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  the  letters. 

“Yes,  I  have  them,”  answered  Fred. 

“Well,  they  belong  to  me,  and  I  want  them.” 

“I’m  not  sure  that  they  belong  to  you,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“To  whom  do  they  belong,  then?  There  is  no  case 
against  me  in  court,  and  as  they  were  taken  from  me,  while 
under  arrest,  I  am  certainly  entitled  to  have  them  re¬ 
turned,  and  I  am  going  to  have  them,  or  else  make 
trouble.” 

“Well,  I’ll  consult  my  lawyer  about  them,  and  if  he  says 
you  are  legally  entitled  to  them,  I  will  turn  them  over  to 
you.  If  you  will  call  here  later  in  the  day,  I  will  let  you 
know  about  it.” 

The  man  went  away,  and  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes 
before  Lawyer  Badger  came  in,  took  Fred  aside  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  those  letters  that  were  found  on  Casey. 

“Yes,  I  have  them,”  was  the  reply.  “Casey  was  here 
not  more  than  ten  minutes  ago,  making  a  demand  for 
them.” 

“Don’t  let  him  have  them.  He  wants  to  use  them  as 
blackmail.” 

“How  can  he  do  that,”  Fred  asked,  “when  you’ve  already 
pronounced  them  forgeries  ?”- 

“I  haven’t  seen  the  letters  yet.  I  have  pronounced  them 
forgeries,  on  hearing  their  contents  repeated;  but  as  it  is 
reported  that  my  signature  is  on  them,  I  have  the  right 
to  claim  them.” 

“Then  you  had  better  go  to  the  Judge  and  get  an  order 
for  them,  or  else  enjoin  me  against  turning  them  over  to 
anybody  but  yourself.” 

“I  don’t  wish  to  bring  the  matter  into  any  further  pub¬ 
licity,”  returned  Badger.  “You  know  full  well  that  I 
have  complied  with  every  demand  made  on  me  and  that 
it  would  be  nothing  but  right  and  proper  that  they  should 
be  turned  Over  to  me,  rather  than  to  one  who  will  use  them 
as  a  weapon  for  my  ruin.” 

“I  believe  that  under  the  circumstances,  whatever  prop¬ 
erty  was  found  on  Casey  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  he  is 
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entitled  to  have  returned  to  him,  since  the  charge  against 
him  was  withdrawn.” 

“Aes,  that  s  the  legal  aspect  of  it;  but  I’ll  give  you  five 
hundred  dollars  cash,  if  you'll  turn  them  over  to  me.  As 
my  name  is  reported  to  be  signed  to  them,  I  certainly  have 
some  right  to  claim  them.” 

‘Til  tell  you  what  I'll  do,”  said  Fred.  ‘Til  hold  them 
until  to-morrow,  to  find  out  who  has  the  best  claim  to 
them." 

“Oh,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  Casey  has  the  call ;  so  I 
will  proceed  at  once  to  enjoin  you  from  turning  them  over 

to  him.” 

‘“That  would  be  the  best  way,”  said  Fred;  and  Badger 
went  away. 

Later  in  the  day  Casey  returned  again  and  was  informed 
that  Badger  had  also  made  a  claim  for  the  letters. 

“They  are  mine !”  he  hissed,  in  a  great  rage,  “and  if  you 
turn  them  over  to  him  it  will  be  the  worst  thing  you  ever 
did  in  your  life.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  as  a  threat  ?” 

“You  can  construe  it  any  way  you  please.  They  are  my 
property  and  I’m  going  to  have  them,  or  somebody  will  be 
hurt.” 

“Well,  go  and  see  Badger  about  it;”  and  the  villain 
turned  away  and  went  up  the  street,  in  the  direction  of 
Badger’s  office. 

“There’ll  be  a  hot  time  up  there,”  said  Fred,  “for  Bad¬ 
ger  is  right  about  the  letters  being  damaging  enough  to 
him  to  ruin  him,  and  he  is  seeking  to  save  himself.  Casey 
is  either  after  revenge,  or  wants  to  use  them  as  a  means 
of  extorting  money  from  the  writer  of  them.” 

Some  twenty  minutes  later  a  man  came  running  into  the 
hotel,  with  the  news  that  Casey  and  Badger  had  nearly  shot 
each  other  to  death,  in  the  latter’s  office. 

“Great  Scott !  Terry,  I  expected  something  of  that 
kind,”  said  Fred.  “Casey  is  a  desperate  man,  and  Badger 
was  in  a  desperate  situation.” 

“Well,  don’t  say  anything  about  it,”  suggested  Terry. 
“Just  wait  and  see  how  it  turns  out.” 

They  went  out  on  the  street  and  saw  further  up  the 
block  a  great  crowd  of  people  filling  up  the  entire  street  in 
front  of  Badger  and  Tripp’s  office.  They  soon  learned 
that  Casey  was  dead  and  Badger  desperately  wounded.  The 
^lawyer  was  taken  to  his  home,  where  the  family  physician 
and  a  surgeon  probed  for  the  bullet  and  declared  that  while 
the  wound  was  a  dangerous  one,  it  was  not  necessarily 
fatal. 

“I  wonder  if  I  am  in  any  way  responsible  for  that  fight,” 
said  Fred,  speaking  to  himself.  “Had  I  given  those  let¬ 
ters  over  to  either  one,  the  other  would  probably  have  open¬ 
ed  fire  on  me,  for  revenge.  All  I  was  after  was  to  make 
sure  of  doing  right  in  the  matter;  but  as  Casey  is  now  wip¬ 
ed  out  and  the  letters  can  belong  to  nobody  but  the  writer 
of  them,  T’m  going  to  return  them  to  him.” 

He  returned  to  the  hotel,  sealed  up  the  four  letters  in  a 
large  envelope  and  proceeded  to  call  at  the  wounded  law- 
vfcF-  residence.  At  first  he  was  denied  admission,  after  they 
found  out  who  he  was;  but  on  his  sending  word  in  to  the 
sick  rnan  that  he  wished  to  turn  over  the  four  letters  to 
birr .  he  was;  promptly  admitted. 


“I’m  sorry  to  see  you  so  badly  hurt,  Mr.  Badger,”  said 
Fred.  “Under  the  circumstances  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
turn  those  letters  over  to  you,  and  you  will  find  them  in 
this  envelope.” 

“Thank  you,"  said  Badger,  who  asked  his  wife  to  open 
the  envelope  and  let  him  see  the  contents. 

She  did  so,  and  on  being  sure  that  they  were  the  letters 
in  question,  he  asked  her  to  throw  all  of  them  into  the  fire, 
and  she  did  so,  all  three  of  them  watching  them  until  they 
were  consumed. 

Badger  drew  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  extended  his  hand  to 
Fred  and  shook  it  gently. 

“It’s  all  right,  now,”  he  said. 

“Then  I  will  withdraw,”  and  Fred  bowed  to  the  wound¬ 
ed  man  and  his  wife,  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION’. 

Of  course  the  news  of  the  deadly  duel  between  Badger 
and  his  client  created  a  great  sensation  in  Ozark.  Every¬ 
body  ..was  asking  his  neighbor  the  question : 

“What  was  it  about?”  but  all  the  explanation  that  Bad¬ 
ger  himself  would  give  was  that  they  quarreled  and  that 
Casey  drew  and  fired,  wounding  him,  and  that  he  shot  in 
self-defense  and  had  saved  his  life  by  shooting  straight. 

There  were  no  witnesses,  and  of  course  his  story  had  to 
be  accepted.  It  was  reasoned  by  many  that  Casey  must 
have  fired  the  first  shot,  because  he  couldn’t  have  fired 
after  he  was  hit;  for  he  was  evidently  killed  instantly. 

Gossips  were  busy  and  all  sorts  of  rumors  flew  about- 
It  was  known  that  just  a  little  while  before  the  fatal 
duel,  both  men  had  called  on  Fred  at  the  Platte  River 
house,  and  a  citizen  was  standing  near  by,  who  heard  Casey 
say,  as  he  left  Fred : 

“I  will  sep  him  about  it  at  once;”  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  firing  up  in  Badger’s  office  was  heard. 

The  Coroner  summoned  Fred  and  questioned  him  about 
the  interview  the  two  men  had  with  him,  and  he  frankly 
stated  that  both  claimed  some  papers  that  had  been  taken 
from  Casey  by  the  detective  when  he  arrested  him. 

“Did  you  have  the  papers?”  the  Coroner  asked. 

♦  “Yes.” 

“What  have  you  done  with  them?” 

“I  turned  them  over  to  Mr.  Badger,  and  by  his  direction 
his  wife  consigned  them  to  the  flames.” 

The  Coroner  started  to  rebuke  him;  but  Fred  cut  him 
short  by  saying: 

“I  know  very  little  about  the  laws  of  this  State;  but  I 
do  know  that  in  most  States  the  Coroner  has  no  right  to 
inquire  into  anything  except  the  manner  by  which  the  vic¬ 
tim  came  to  his  death.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
causes  that  brought  about  the  quarrel.” 

“I  guess  I  know  my  business,”  retorted  the  Coroner, 
who  was  a  pig-headed  sort  of  a  fellow. 

“Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  do;  but  it  strikes  me 
that  you  don’t.” 

The  Coroner  became  very  angry,  but  a  lawyer  who  was 
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present  informed  him  that  Fearnot  was  right  and  that  the 
duties  of  a  Coroner  were  to  find  out  who  did  the  killing 
and  how  it  was  done,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause 
that  brought  about  the  quarrel. 

A  good  many  people  asked  Fred  and  Terry  about  the 
contents  of  the  letters;  but  they  would  not  speak  of  them. 
While  they  recognized  the  fact  that  Badger  and  Tripp 
were  consummate  villains,  they  had  been  well  punished, 
and  they  had  no  desire  to  make  their  burden  any  heavier. 
They  were  satisfied  that  they  had  smashed  the  ring  that 
had  been  ruling  the  town  and  swindling  innocent  land- 
owners,  and  were  not  disposed  to  make  themselves  any 
more  conspicuous  about  it. 

“Terry,  I  wish  we  could  leave  the  place/’  remarked' 
Fred;  “for  there  is  no  further  business,  now,  to  keep  us 
here.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  our  doing  so,  then?” 
Terrv  asked. 

“Only  this:  we  will  have  to  be  here  at  the  trial  of  the 
Deputy  Sheriff  And  his  assistants,  for  perjury,  as  we  are 
both  important  witnesses  in  those  cases.  We  have  been 
served  with  notice,  and  if  we  are  not  present,  warrants  for 
our  arrest  will  be  issued  by  the  Court;  so  you  see  we  are 
stuck  here  for  two  or  three  weeks  longer.” 

“All  right ;  we’ve  got  acquaintances  enough  in  the  town 
to  help  us  pass  the  time  pleasantly;  and  as  we’ve  nothing 
else  to  do,  we  may  just  as  well  stay  here.” 

“Yes;  that’s  just  the  way  I  look  at  it.” 

So  they  settled  down,  to  wait  for  the  cases  to  come  up. 

A  week  passed,  and  one  day  Fred  and  Terry  were  as¬ 
tonished  at  seeing  young  Taylor,  with  whom  they  had 
passed  a  season,  on  his  ranch,  several  hundred  miles  still 
farther  westward,  walk  into  the  hotel,  dressed  up  as  a  typi¬ 
cal  cowboy. 

“Great  Scott!  Fred,  there’s  Nick  Taylor,”  exclaimed 
Terry,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  rushed  to  shake  hands 
with  the  brave  young  ranchman  with  whom  they  had 
passed  through  such  terrible  experience  with  the  redskins. 

“Nick,  old  man !”  exclaimed  Fred,  as  he  rushed  at  him, 
“did  you  drop  down  from  the  sky,  or  come  up  through 
a  hole  in  the  ground  ?” 

“I  didn’t  do  either,”  laughed  Nick.  “A  friend  told  me 
that  he  saw  in  a  paper  that  you  two  were  here;  so  I  rode  to 
the  railroad  station,  left  my  horse  there  and  came  on  to  see 
you.  Now,  what  are  you  doing  out  here?” 

“I’m  out  here  on  business  for  father,  Nick;  and  Terry, 
of  course,  came  along  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief.” 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Terry ;  “but  a  half  dozen  of  us 
couldn’t  keep  him  out  of  trouble.” 

“Nick,  old  man,  is  it  really  true  that  you’ve  come  all  this 
distance  just  to  see  us?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  it  is  true;  for  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  wide  world 
that  1  would  rather  see  or  have  with  me  than  you  two  boys. 
How  long  have  you  got  to  stay  in  this  town  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  we  are  stuck  here  for  some  two  or  three 
weeks  yet,”  Fred  replied;  “notwithstanding  I  have  fin¬ 
ished  the  business  that,  brought  us  here.” 

“Well,  if  you’ve  finished  it,  what’s  keeping  you?” 

“That’s  a  long  story.  Come  up  to  our  room  and  I’ll 
spin  it  out  for  you.” 


Taylor  went  up  to  their  room  with  them,  and  there  Fred 
told  him  the  story  of  their  business  and  adventures  in 
Ozark,  and  why  they  would  have  to  remain  there  two  or 
three  weeks  longer. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,  boys.  What  have  you  got  to  do 
when  you  get  through  here  ?” 

“Nothing,  except  to  keep  on  living,”  replied  Fred. 

Good  again !  How  about  taking  a  ranch  and  making 
a  fortune  on  cattle  raising?” 

“What  ?  Take  a  ranch  ourselves  ?” 

“Yes;  that’s  what  I  mean.” 

“Why,  it  takes  a  fortune  to  buy  one,”  remarked  Fred. 

“No,  it  won’t.  I’ve  got  one  pretty  well  stocked,  which 
I  took  partly  for  a  debt,  and  have  had  it  in  charge,  of  a 
good,  honest  fellow,  with  a  lot  of  cow-punchers;  but  he  is 
sadly  lacking  in  the  ability  to  run  it  profitably.  He’s  a 
good,  all-round  fellow,  understands  the  business,  but  he 
hasn’t  got  quite  enough  gray  matter  under  his  hat.  Now, 
I’ll  sell  you  that  ranch  and  give  you  time  to  pay  for  it  in 
cattle.” 

“Great  Scott!  Nick,  you  don’t  mean  that,  do  you?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Nick,”  said  Fred;  “you’re  a  man 
whose  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  I  have  as  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  honesty  and  good  judgment  as  I  have  in  my 
own  father.  Now,  tell  me  frankly,  do  you  really  believe 
that  I  can  pay  for  that  ranch  out  of  the  profits  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  raised  on  it?” 

“Yes,  easily,  and  in  less  than  five  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  as  much  money  for  yourself  as  you  will  have  ' 
to  pay  me.'” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  Nick.  I’ll  go  out  and 
see  the  place.” 

“That’s  all  you'll  have  to  do.  Then  go  back  with  me 
to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after;  and  we’d 
better  make  it  the  day  after,  so  as  to  have  time  to  telegraph 
to  the  station  agent,  where  I  left  my  horse,  to  have  two 
other  horses  sent  up  from  the  ranch  by  the  time  you  get 
there.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then.  Telegraph  as  soon  as  you 
please.” 

“Show  me  the  way  to  the  operator’s  den,  and  I  will,” 
and  the  three  went  downstairs  and  strolled  down  the  street 
to  the  telegraph  office,  where  Taylor  sent  the  dispatch  to  * 
the  station  agent  on  the  railroad  some  three  hundred  miles 
farther  westward.  Then  they  returned  to  the  hotel,  where 
Taylor  registered  and  took  a  room. 

The  young  ranchman  was  a  great  admirer  of  Fred,  and 
that  evening,  in  the  billiard  room,  told  stories  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures,  when  he  passed  the  season  on  his  ranch,  that 
sounded  really  marvelous  to  the  listeners.’  Nearly  every- 
one  thought  he  was  drawing  the  long  bow  and  smiled  skep¬ 
tically. 

“He  is  the  best  marksman  in  the  world,”  declared  Nick. 

“Oh,  come  off !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  bystanders,  “Phil 
Newcomb  can  beat  him,  at  five  or  six  hundred  yards  hands 
down.” 

“I  have  five  hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket  that  savs  lie 
can’t  do  it,”  retorted  Nick;  “yet  I  haven’t  seen  Fearnot 
|  shoot  since  eighteen  months  ago.” 


•Til  take  that  bet,"  said  the  bystander,  whose  name  was 
S-.mpson.  “Phil  Newcomb  has  beat  every  man  who  has 
<boi  him  in  this  State." 

“Well,  produce  him,"  said  Nick.  “He  can  have  my 
money  if  he  can  beat  Fred  Fearnot  with  a  rifle  at  five,  six, 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  yards.” 

“Look  here,  Nick/’  said  Fred.  “I've  never  seen  New¬ 
comb  shoot.  I've  heard  of  him  as  a  very  fine  shot ;  and  if 
you  should  lose  your  money  I  would  feel  very  sore  over  it, 
unless  you  permitted  me  to  make  it  good  to  you.” 

“That's  all  right,  old  man,  if  you  don't  win  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  you  can't  shoot  as  well  now  as  you  could  when  you 
was  out  on  my  ranch.” 

“Sav,”  said  Terry,  “I’ve  got  a  little  wad  of  money  I’d 
like  to  put  up  on  that,  too.”  ' 

“What’s  the  size  of  it?”  one  of  the  sporting  men  of 
Ozark  asked. 

“Never  mind  the  size  of  it.  How  much  do  you  yvant 
to  bet?” 

“I'll  go  you  five  hundred,”  said  the  other. 

“What's  the  matter  with  making  it  a  thousand?”  Terry 
asked. 

A  third  man  spoke  up,  saying : 

“I'll  put  up  another  five  hundred,  and  we’ll  make  it  a 
thousand.” 

“All  right,  then.  I’ll  go  over  to  the  bank,  have  them 
certify  the  check  and  to-morrow  we’ll  have  the  shoot.” 

“What  sort  of  rifle  is  to  be  used?”  Fred  asked. 

“Winchester,  of  course.” 

“All  right.  I’m  familiar  with  that  gun.  Where  can  I 
get  one  in  the  town  ?” 

He  was  told  that  there  was  a  gun  store  where  the  very 
best  firearms  were  kept  for  sale,  and  he,  Terry  and  Nick 
Taylor  went  out  in  quest  of  it.  They  each  bought  a  Win¬ 
chester,  notwithstanding  they  already  owned  one  back 
home.  They  hired  a  wagon,  drove  out  beyond  the  Blenker 
farm,  where  Fred  tested  his  rifle  about  a  dozen  times  and 
found  it  satisfactory. 

“What  do  you  think  about  it,  Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right.  I  don’t  know  what  Newcomb  can 
do ;  but  I  can  place  eight  out  of  ten  bullets  in  the  bullseye 
at  six  hundred  yards  with  this  gun.” 

The  next  day  several  hundred  people  went  out  to  see  the 
shooting.  Newcomb  proved  to  be  a  splendid  marksman. 
At  a  distance  of  six  hundred  yards  he  placed  seven  bullets 
out  of  ten  inside  the  bullseye.  The  target  was  removed 
and  another  one  put  up,  precisely  like  it,  and  Fred  planted 
nine  out  of  ten  in  the  white  spot,  thus  winning  the  contest 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  New¬ 
comb  his  first  defeat,  after  five  years’  series  of  victories. 

“That’s  the  best  shooting  I  ever  saw,”  he  remarked  to 
Fearnot,  as  he  shook  his  hand. 

“I  consider  myself  particularly  lucky  to-day,”  returned 
Fred ;  “for  I  think  you  are  about  the  best  marksman  I  was 
ever  up  against.” 

Of  course  Terry  and  Nick  were  jubilant.  The  pair  of 
them  were  in  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  with  that 
iUm  they  thought  they  could  paint  the  little  town  red  the 
next  few  days.  It  had  been  a  profitable  trip  to  them,  as 
Fred  predicted  before  they  left  New  York  State. 


“Fred,  you’re  a  prophet,”  laughed  Terry;  “but  built  up 
contrary  to  all  the  rules.  The  prophets  of  old  wore  more 
hair  on  their  faces  than  on  their  heads ;  but  it’s  all  right  as 
long  as  your  prophecies  come  true.” 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  CLOSE  CALL;  OR,  PUN¬ 
ISHING  A  TREACHEROUS  FOE,”  which  is  the  next 
No.  (41)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


MY  PATENTS. 

No.  4. 


By  “Skettery.” 


The  result  of  my  last  patent  would  have  caused  grim  de¬ 
spair  to  enter  into  a  good  many  people’s  hearts.  Indeed, 
at  one  time  I  thought  of  trying  suicide  myself,  the  only 
objection  being  that  I  could  not  think  up  a  good  way  to  do 
it. 

Turning  out  the  gas  is  perhaps  as  good  a  way  as  any,  but 
unluckily  I  did  not  have  any  gas  to  turn  out.  My  palatial 
apartments  are  lit  up  by  a  candle. 

Hanging  was  the  only  resource  left,  but  as  my  friends 
cheerfully  told  me  I  would  get  hung  anyway,  there  was  no 
use  of  my  anticipating  the  event.  So  I  resolved  not  to 
fade  away  before  I  made  one  more  invention. 

My  next  idea  was  a  preparation  for  making  hair  grow 
upon  the  baldest  head,  or  the  falsest  of  false  teeth,  if  nec¬ 
essary. 

The  essentials  of  my  patent  I  will  not  name,  except  that 
they  were  guano,  glue,  bone-fertilizer,  glue,  horse-manure, 
more  glue.  The  first,  third  and  fifth  ingredients  were  to 
rake  the  old  hair  out  of  the  head,  the  glue  was  to  make 
it  stick  fast  and  stay  when  it  grew  there. 

The  total  cost  of  this  soap  was,  counting  in  the  Aque 
Purae  ( Aque  Purae  is  Irish  for  water),  about  ten  cents  a 
gallon.  1  decided  not  to  bankrupt  people,  and  resolved  to 
put  the  price  of  bottles  at  fifty  cents. 

I  got  my  patent,  stole  my  bottles,  made  up  a  lot  of  the 
stuff,  and  then  I  was  all  ready  for  work.  The  labels  I 
wrote  out  myself,  calling  the  preparation  “The  Tecumseh 
Lotion  for  Encouraging  the  Capillary  Covering.”  The 
reason  I  called  it  after  his  nibbs  Tecumseh  was  on  account 
of  the  appropriateness  of  the  thing;  everybody  knows  Te¬ 
cumseh  was  a  hair-raiser. 

Being  now  in  the  patent-medicine  business,  I  hied  me  to 
a  friend  of  mine  who  has  had  the  greatest  success  as  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  remedy  for  curing  inward  itching  of  the  teeth, 
and  asked  him  how  to  engineer  the  business. 

“Advertise,”  said  he. 

I  said  I  would  like  to. 

I  was  perfectly  willing  to  advertise,  but  first  I  would 
have  to  advertise  for  money  to  advertise  with. 

“Then  get  testimonials  to  the  efficacy  of  your  stuff.” 

I  “How  ?” 


My  friend  then  proceeded  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
trade  to  me.  t 

‘‘All  you've  got  to  do/  he  said,  "is  to  send  a  lot  of  bottles 
to  certain  parties,  bald-headed  parties,  of  course,  with  your 
respects  and  the  intimation  that  if  they  find  the  prepara¬ 
tion  good  they  will  much  confer  a  favor  by  sending  a  testi¬ 
monial  of  its  efficacy  to  you.  Catch  on?” 

I  said  I  caught. 

His  advice  seemed  good. 

I  resolved  to  adopt  it. 

“But  where,  Hercules,”  I  asked  (his  parents  named  him 
Hercules  because  he  weighs  about  eighty-three  pounds  in 
the  shade,  and  couldn’t  whip  a  snapping-mackerel),  “can 
I  get  a  list  of  five  or  six  bald-headed  chaps?” 

“I'll  pick  some  out  and  send  you,”  answered  he.  “I’ve 
got  all  sorts  of  names  of  all  sorts  of  people.” 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

The  next  gloaming  1  was  the  recipient  of  a  list  of  fully 
guaranteed  prairie-headed  persons. 

I  wrote  a  nice  letter  to  each  one,  stating  that  I  had 
heard  of  their  high  social  standing,  great  wealth,  gigantic 
intellectuality,  clean  political  record,  etc.  Oh,  I  tell  you 
that  letter  was  full  of  epistolary  taffy,  and  I  respectfully 
begged  of  them  that  they  would  do  me  the  favor  to  try  my 
remedy  for  lack  of  hair,  and  send  me  their  opinion  of  it. 

After  several  days  of  waiting  the  testimonials  came.  I 
opened  the  first  one. 

It  read  as  follows: 

Hogsback  Farm,  Conn. 

“Mr.  Skettery  : — I  received  that  air  bottle  of  Hair 
stuff  that  you  sent  me.  And  I  wish  that  yeou  would  send 
me  two  more  and  take  it  out  in  fodder.  My  mother-in-law 
tried  the  bottle,  as  her  head  is  j  ist  as  bare  as  the  side  of  a 
wall.  It  had  a  splendid  result.  She  died  in  the  most  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain,  inside  of  two  hours. 

“Most  Respectfully  Yours, 

“Josiah  Allen.” 

The  second  read: 

“Fort  Bassdrum,  I.  T. 

“Mr.  Skettery  : — Yotlf,  sir,  are  an  infernal  impostor, 
and  a  diabolical  impostor.  I  tried  a  bottle  of  your  blasted 
nostrum,  as  I  am  bald-headed,  having  been  scalped  by  the 
cursed  red  devils  six  months  ago.  What  was  the  result  of 
the  trial?  My  skull  is  now  a  mass  of  sores  and  pimples, 
and  resembles  a  piece  of  raw  beefsteak.  I  cannot  sleep, 
as  I  cannot  touch  my  head  to  the  pillow  without  experienc¬ 
ing  the  greatest  anguish,  and  I  have  to  walk  around  with¬ 
out  a  hat,  my  head  only  covered  with  a  bread-poultice,  the 
object  of  ridicule  from  my  subordinates.  The  first  time  I 
reach  New  A  ork  I  will  seek  you  out  and  take  the  most 
sincere  pleasure  in  carving  your  liver  into  gravy. 

“Most  earnestly, 

“Gen.  Bluster,  U.  S.  A.” 

This  was  the  third: 

Office  of  Moses  Coiien,  the  Queen  of 
Tailors,  Baxter  street,  New  York. 
i  “Mister  Sketterys— I  was  got  dot  pottle  auf  Hair 
Sduff.  I  vas  dry  id.  Mishter  Skettery,  auf  you  will  valk 
yourselef  py  my  sdorc  my  clerk  Isaac  vat  vas  challenge 
Sullivan  to  fight  mit  kid  gloves  for  dwenty  minutes  in  dree 


rounds,  vill  haf  a  bicnie  mit  you.  Dot  sduff  vas  on  my 
head,  und  so  vas  all  auf  der  flies  py  der  vicinity  vas  gedder 
mit  my  head,  und  dere  dey  sdick  und  die.  I  vas  made  fun 
of  all  ofer.  Last  Saturday  mein  rival  vot  keebs  der  cel¬ 
lar  glothing  dive  py  der  sdreed  across  calls  owit:  ‘Moses, 
come  ofer  py  me,  I  vill  gife  you  dwelve  shillings  a  veek  to 
be  a  fly-trap.’  He  dinks  dot  id  vas  schmart,  put  vhen  I 
axes  him  vether  his  prudder-py-law  vas  the  poor-haus  owit 
yet  he  did  not  laugh  so  much. 

“Yours,  Moses  Cohen. 

“P.  S. — Py  der  vay,  auf  you  vas  goom  down  und  bay 
cash  for  von  auf  mein  Prince  of  Wales  all  wool  suits,  the 
sheepest  in  the  city,  eight  dollars,  mit  a  bicture  card  free, 
maype  I  might  lock  Issac  ub  on  der  roof  till  you  vas  gone.” 

Next  came  the  fourth: 

“Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  N.  Y. 

“Skettery  : — What  the  blawsted  dayvil  do  yer  mean 
by  sending  me  a  blawsted  bottle  of  youah  blawsted  hair 
westorah.  I  was  blawsted  fool  enough,  baw  Jove,  to  twy 
it.  Before  I  twied  it  I  had  at  least  six  hairs.  Now,  baw 
Jove,  I  hain’t  got  one.  ’Pon  honaw,  the  Bwitish  consul 
shall  lieah  of  it,  for  I  believe  that  it  is  but  a  blawsted  Land 
League  outrage  designed  to  get  rid  of  me. 

“Yours 

“Leonard  St.  James-St.  Jim.” 

Fifth  epistle  read  as  follows : 

'  “Mud  Castle,  Gratville. 

“Mr.  Skettery  : — Yez  bottle  received,  worse  luck,  as  I 
had  no  nade  for  it,  and  the  only  bald-head  mimber  in  our 
family  is  me  father,  who  rayturns  his  thanks ;  but  as  he  has 
been  dead  for  tin  years  and  has  no  use  for  it,  so  I  tried  it 
upon  the  pig,  God  help  his  sowl.  He  has  not  a  bristle  onto 
his  hams,  and  as  I  wroite  is  dying  in  the  parler,  beneath 
the  pianny.  Inclosed  ye  will  foind  a  bill  for  the  poor 
crathure.  Wid  rayspects,  Pat  McRourke.” 

mm  . '  /  B 

There  was  a  sixth  one,  but  I  did  not  dare  read  it. 

I  had  read  all  that  I  wanted  to  convince  me  that  my 
hair-raiser  was  not  a  success,  and  I  concluded,  sorrowfully, 
to  not  force  it  upon  a  world  which,  judging  from  the  let¬ 
ters  I  had  perused,  did  not  appreciate  it. 

So  I  poured  the  whole  gallon  I  had  made  up  out  in  the 
grass-plot.  v 

Where  I  poured  it  the  grass-plot  was  green  with  luxuri¬ 
ant  grass. 

The  next  morning  there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  ^ 
seen. 

The  plot  was  as  bare  as  a  race-track. 

Still  I  did  not  give  up. 

I  would  succeed  or  perish. 

While  I  was  thinking  what  I  would  get  up  next  I  went 
walking. 

I  passed  a  house,  in  front  of  which  was  a  quite  extensive 
lawn. 

A  man  was  trying  to  cut  the  grass  with  a  lawn-mower, 
and  he  was  not  having  much  success,  for  as  he  passed,  I 

heard  him  swear  in  the  most  accomplished  manner  at  that 
lawn-mower. 

The  idea  came  to  me  at  once. 

T  would  invent  a  lawn-mower ! 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  S,  1800. 

Mr.  Frank  Touaey —  , 

'  IVar  Sir: — 1  have  read  “Work  and 
Win''  from  No.  1  to  No.  32  and  think  it  . 
the  best  book  published.  My  mother  says 
l  ,-an  learn  many  lessons  from  Fred. 
Three  cheers  for  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn. 
Yours  truly,  II.  Bailey,  710  Madison  st. 

It'  your  mother  says  that  “Work  and 
Win"'  is  good  reading  you  are  perfectly 
v.uY  in  following  her  advice.  The  three 
cheers  are  returned  with  interest. 

New  York,  July  5,  1S00. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  tell  you  how  much  1  esteem  “Work  and 
Win.”  I  have  been  reading  it  for  some 
time  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  best  paper  ever  published.  I  di¬ 
vide  my  admiration  between  Fred,  Terry 
and  Evelyn,  for  they  are  ideals  of  truth, 
honesty  and1  good  nature.  I  am  sending 
a  coupon  with  three  two-cent  stamps  for  a 
Dewey  medal.  Please  send  it  as  soon  as 
possible  and  believe  me  to  be  with  re¬ 
newed  good  wishes,  sincerely  your  friend, 
Edward  M.  Woods,  201  West  32d  st. 

We  hope  you  like  the  medal  and  are 
pleased  to  know  that  you  think  so  well  of 
"Work  and  Win”  and  of  Fred  Fearnot 
and  his  friends.  May  you  long  enjoy 
reading  of  their  adventures. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  17,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  three 
Dewey  badges.  Find  inclosed  IS  cents  in 
postage  stamps.  I  am  an  old  reader  of 
all  your  books.  “Pluck  and  Luck  and 
"Work  and  Win”  are  my  favorites.  1 
received  a  watch  once  from  you  when 
vou  were  on  North  Moore  street.  1  had 
lots  of  fun  with  it.  It  was  a  good  time¬ 
keeper.  I  used  to  go  to  the  old  North 
Moore  street  school.  The  paper  I  used 
to  read  was  "Happy  Days.”  there  are  a 
lot  of  us  New  York  boys  here  in  Sacra¬ 
mento.  I  saw  one  of  the  badges  and  I 
was  well  pleased  with  it,  so  I -thought :  I 
would  send  for  one  for  myself  and  two 
partners.  They  are  also  readers  of  your 
books.  “Work  and  YY  m”  is  the  boss  book 
of  anv  I  have  read  on  this  coast.  Re¬ 
spectfully  yours,  H.  C.  Smith,  J.  J.  Young, 
Bart  Lucey,  Tom  Dunn,  John  Dunn. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  any  for¬ 
mer  New  York  boys,  Bart,  and  although 
the  breadth  of  the  continent  divides  us, 
our  appreciation  of  your  pleasant  wor  s 
is  just  as  keen.  “  ‘Work  and  Mm 
boss  book”  is  just  the  kind  of  talk  v*e 
like  to  hear.  We  trust  that  you  and 
your  friends  liked  the  medals. 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  July  23,  1899. 

MDea"fir --iSTsed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  coupon  for  one  Dewey 
medal  I  have  been  a  constant  readei 
“Work  and  Win”  ever  since  it  came  out 
and  I  like  it  better  than  any  other  book  I 
ever  read.  I  have  read  a  good  many 
other  books,  but  I  think  Fred  Fearnot  is 
Die  best  book.  My  friends  all  read  it 
now  but  they  used  to  laugh  at  me  for 
reading  it.  Now  they  have  come  around 
and  are  reading  it  themselves  I  wish 
VOU  would  put  these  few  lines  in  Work 
and  Win”  so  everybody  will  know  what 
Die  books  are.  They  are  getting  better 
every  week.  The  last  one  I  read  was  No. 
o-L  “Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel,  I 
think,  is  the  best  one  of  any.  I  shall 
keep  on  reading  them  as  long  as  I  can 
find  five  cents  to  buy  one.  Hoping  W  ork 
and  Win”  will  still  continue,  I  remain 
yours  truly,  Walter  E.  Boss,  101  Merri- 

rnan  st. 

He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,  Wal¬ 
ter  and  vou  have  the  best  of  the  joke.  It 
Tnot  wL  to  laugh  at  a  thing  before  you 
know  what  it  is  and  you  nan  tell  the 
boys  so.  Thanks  for  kind  wishes. 


New  York,  May  9,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey— 

Dear  Sir  : — 1  happened  to  get  W  ork 
and  Win”  by  chance  and  I  think  that 
chance  treated  me  well,  for,  without  doubt 
it  is  the  best  boys’  paper  ever  published 
in  America.  I  think  that  b  red  b  earnot 
and  Evelyn  Olcott  ought  to  get  married.**’ 
My  mother  said  that  if  she  was  younger 
she  would  try  to  cut  Evelyn  out.  Terry 
and  Mary  are  all  right,  too.  Yours  re¬ 
spectfully,  Milton  Jones. 

p.  s. — The  author  is  all  right,  too. 

We  don’t  think  it  was  chance,  Milton. 
“The  best  boys’  paper  ever  published  is 
Die  strongest  recommendation  we  could 
wish.  Your  mother  is  a  very  sensible 
woman.  Thanks  for  good  wishes. 

New  York,  July  22,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey—  ,  , 

Dear  Sir : — 1  saw  upon  a  bookstand 
“Work  and  Win.”  I  secured  it  and  was 
very  much  pleased  with  its  contents.  I 
was  also  fortunate  in  securing  all  the 
previous  ones  from  the  beginning,  and 
have  bought  and  read  them  all,  including 
the  last,  No.  33.  I  consider  them  the 
best  written  stories  of  then  kind  that  1 
have  ever  read  and  I  shall  continue  to 
read  them  as  long  as  they  are  written 
and  recommend  them  to  others.  Inclose 
coupon  and  three  two-cent  stamps,  for 
which  you  will  please  forward  one  of  the 
Dewey' medals  and  oblige.  Yours  truly, 

W.  O.  Brownell. 

And  still  they  come.  “The  best  of 
their  kind”  is  high  praise,  as  the  kind  is 
the  best.  We  hope  you  liked  the  medal 
and  are  wearing  it.  Thanks  for  promis¬ 
ing  to  recommend  ‘YY  ork  and  YY  in. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  . 

Dear  Sir :— I  take  pleasure  m  writing 
vou  a  few  lines  about  “Work  and  YV  in. 

I  have  read  all  of  the  numbers  from  No. 

1  to  No.  33.  I  think  Fred  and  Terry  axe 
all  right  and  the  same  of  Evelyn  Olcott. 

1  think  Fred  ought  to  have  killed  all  the 
Frenchmen.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  Dewey  medal.  I  would  like  to 
get  a  medal  with  Evelyns  and  lerrj  s 
picture  on  it.  Please  send  me  two  med¬ 
als.  Most  all  of  the  employees  here  are 
wearing  Dewey  medals  and  reading 
“Work  and  Win.’  John  Y\  esp,  Mai 
sion  House. 

Yes  they  are  “all  right, John,  be¬ 
cause  everybody  says  so.  \Ye  hope  jou 
were  pleased  with  the  medals.  We  will 
consider  your  suggestion. 

Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  ,  „  , 

Dear  Sir Inclosed  please  nnd 
stamps  and  coupon  for  one  Dewey  medal. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  “Work  and 
Win”  and  think  it  is  the  best  paper  i 
have  ever  read.  1  can  hardly  wait  tor 
Friday  so  1  can  get  the  paper,  but  pa¬ 
tience  is  one  of  the  good  traits  of  deal 
old  Fred,  and  if  we  would  be  like  linn 
we  must  do  as  he  does.  If  every  boy  anc 
girl  were  like  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn 
what  a  glorious  nation  we  would  have,  it 
makes  me  wish  I  could  be  with  them 
when  I  read  of  their  adventures.  Work 
and  Win”  is  a  paper  that  is  not  onl>  a 

pleasure  to  read  because  of  its  common 

sense,  but  it  is  also  very  instructive,  t 
course  I  am  only  a  young  feUow,  but 
think  that  “Work  and  Win  should  be 
taken  in  every  home  and  have  the  tom 
ing  generation  instructed  so  as  they  ma> 
all  become  like  Fred,  Terry  and  Eveljn 
“Work  and  Win”  should  be  Die  motto  of 
all  young  boys  and  girls.  1I°Pin^,.t 
you  will  hold  the  same  view  as  this,  i 
remain  your  constant  and  faithful  iea(  t  , 
Charles  Vines,  P.  O.  Box  039. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Ihe  motto, 
Charlie,  and  we  hope  you  will  always 
‘  keep  it  in  mind.  We  hope  vou  bked  your 
medal  and  that  you  will  wear  it  foi  raanj 
1  years  to  come. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  25,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey—  _  ,  . 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  six 
cents  in  postage  stamps  for  one  of  youi 
“Work  and  Win”  medals.  In  the  futuie 
I  hope  to  see  Fred  Fearnot  and  his  churn, 
Terry,  ou  a  visit  to  Cleveland.  1  have 
just  finished  the  story  of  his  Double 
Duel”  and  I  think  he  defended  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the  true  style.  Yours  truly,  Chas. 

F.  Bossiter,  133  Whitman  st. 

We  hope  you  found  the  medal  satis¬ 
factory.  Fred  will  visit  Cleveland  one  ot 
these  days,  so  keep  your  eye  on  him. 

Providence,  Ii.  I.,  July  26,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey— 

Dear  Sir:— 1  read  the  sample  copy  >ou 
sent  me  and  I  liked  it  so  much  that  I 
joined  a  club  called  the  bred  Fearnot 
Reading  Club.  There  I  found  nearly  all 
the  back  numbers  of  Work  and  YY  in 
and  other  libraries.  I  liked  YY  ork  and 
Win”  best  of  all.  Fred  Fearnot  is  liked 
bv  all  the  member  that  belong  to  the 
club.  ‘  The  club  consists  of  lo  members 
and  some  of  them  would  like  to  see  their 
names  in  “Work  and  Win”  applause,  so 
I  thought  I  would  write  to  jou.  The  mem 
bers  are  Abe  Flink,  M.  Reback,  b.  hand¬ 
ler  E.  A.  S.  Swartz,  P.  Joskovitch,  S. 
Soforenco,  D.  Course.  Yours  truly,  A. 
Flink.  _ 

“I  like  ‘Work  and  Win’  best  of  all.” 
Here  is  another  to  keep  the  ball  rolling. 
Thev  all  say  the  same.  Thanks  for  send¬ 
ing  names.  Would  like  to  hear  from  your 
friends.  _  _ 

Roxborougli,  Pa.,  July  25,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir Inclosed  find  stamps  for 
medal.  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Fred 
Fearnot  and  think  they  are  the  best  I 
ever  read.  I  have  read  all  of  them  fiom 
No.  1  up  to  the  latest  issue,  and  hope 
they  will  continue.  I  see  Fred  is  going 
to  Cuba.  I  am  glad  he  is  going  to  help 
Uncle  Sam,  as  one  of  my  companions  en¬ 
listed  during  the  war.  He  is  m  Porto 
Rico  now.  We  received  a  letter  from 
him  a  few  weeks  ago  and  he  told  us  about 
the  people  in  that  place.  Your  constant 
reader,  Edgar  Wigglesworth,  314  Penns- 
dale  st. 

Many  thanks,  Edgar,  for  good  opinion 
of  “Work  and  Win.”  “The  best  I  ever 
read”  quite  pleases  us.  Me  hope  you 
liked  your  medal.  _  _ 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  25,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — Please  find  inclosed  stamps 
and  coupon,  for  which  send  me  the  Dewey 
medal.  In  your  paper  you  ask  your 
readers  what  they  think  of  your  paper. 
As  for  me,  I  think  “Work  and  YV  in  is 
one  of  the  best  publications  for  boys  and 
girls  published.  Fred  Fearnot,  Terry  and 
Evelyn  are  true  Americans.  I  thins  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  all  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  follow  their  example.  I  will  close 
my  letter,  wishing  all  success.  I  remain 
your  constant  reader,  Cecelia  L.  Johnson, 
1519  Milwaukee  ave. 

“One  of  the  best.”  Thanks.  Cecelia, 
but  some  of  our  readers  consider  it  the 
very  best.  We  trust  that  you  were  pleased 
with  your  medal.  _  _ 

South  Omaha,  Neb.,  July  22, 1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey—  „ 

Dear  Sir :— I  think  “Work  and  Win 
is  one  of  the  best  papers  published.  1  red 
is  an  ideal  American  boy.  Terry  is  all 
riDit  and  so  is  Evelyn,  and  Gussie  Sil¬ 
vers  can  almost  equal  her.  I  wish  long 
life  to  “Work  and  Win”  and  its  author. 
I  have  inclosed  stamps  ’  and  coupon  for 
a  medal.  Roy  Weamer,  27th  and  R  sts. 

We  get  the  verdict  “all  right”  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  so  it  must  be 
the  correct  one.  Thanks  for  kind  wishes. 
We  hope  you  were  pleased  with  the 
medal. 


Dour  Sir:-  Inclosed  liiul  one  “Work 
and  Win”  coupon  and  three  two-cent 
stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  a 
“Work  and  Win”  badge.  One  day  a 
friend  let  me  read  No.  28  of  “Work  and 
Win”  and  1  liked  it  so  that  I  bought  the 
next  number.  Two  friends  of  mine,  my 
brother  and  myself  made  up  a  club  called 
“Work  and  Win”  Club.  Every  Friday 
one  of  us  buys  “Work  and  Win”  and 
some  of  us  buy  the  back  numbers  also. 
We  all  think  that  “Work  and  Win”  is 
the  best  book  for  young  America,  both 
boys  and  girls.  Giving  three  cheers  for 
Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn,  I  remain  your 
sincere  reader,  James  Koptik,  1393  22d  st. 

The  more  “Work  and  Win”  clubs  the 
better,  James.  The  motto  is  a  good  one 
and  Fred  Fearnot  is  a  fine  model  for 
boys  to  copy.  We  hope  you  were  pleased 
with  your  medal. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  22,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  seen  so  many  com¬ 
pliments  of  “Work  and  Win”  that  I 
couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  of  writing 
to  you.  My  opinion  of  “Work  and  Win” 
and  Fred  Fearnot  is,  I  think  it  has  more 
readers  than  any  other  five-cent  library 
in  the  l  nited  States.  I  think  that  Terry 
is  pretty  near  the  same  as  Fred,  and  as 
for  Evelyn,  she  is  a  peach.  I  send  it 
down  to  Nova  Scotia  every  week  and 
they  think  it  is  a  wonder.  I  think  Mr. 
Standish  is  all  right,  as  I  have  read 
many  of  his  books,  inclosed  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  for  a  Dewey  medal.  I 
remain  your  faithful  reader,  Winfield 
Scott  East 


We  hope  you  liked  the  medal.  Eve¬ 
lyn  has  been  called  a  “peach”  many 
times,  but  she  appreciates  the  compli¬ 
ment  just  the  same.  “Has  more  readers 
than  any  five-cent  library  in  the  United 
States”  is  the  highest  praise. 

t~,  Sayannah,  Ga.,  July  26,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  just  finished  reading 
your  latest  Fred  Fearnot  story,  and  it 
has  been  one  of  the  best  ever  published, 
but  as  I  said  before  it  is  steadily’  getting 
better  every7  week. 

Read  one  Fearnot  and  you  will  read  the 
rest, 

For  you  will  say  without  a  doubt  it  is 
the  best ; 

Just  five  cents  is  all  that  you  will  have 
to  pay, 

1  hen  you  11  get  all  that’s  a-coming  your 
way. 

Just  read  about  Fred  and  his  chum,  Terry 
Olcott. 

To  read  these  books  it  is  no  sin  ; 
lou  will  say  they  are  the  best  of  the  lot, 

Excepting,  of  course,  pretty  little  Eve¬ 
lyn. 

Just  go  out  and  buy  a  copy  of  the  best, 
then  lay  down  and  read  and  rest, 

And  when  you  get  up  the  next  day  you 
will  say,  J  J 

I  certainly  did  get  all  that  was  a-coming 
my  way. 

When  those  Frenchmen  want  to  use  their 
sabre 

TV  be  under  the  collar  pretty 

But  when  they  get  through  they  will  be 
very  weary, 

For  they  didn’t  know  they  were  un 
against  Fred  Fearnot.  P 

When  Fearnot  went  down  to  Boston  to 
rn.  P  a.v  the  Bay  State  nine 
They  arrived  there  just  in  the  nick  of 
time, 

Ulis  ™as  *n  the  Paper  the  next  day: 
The  Bay  State  nine  had  gotten  all  that 
was  a-coming  their  way. 

I  remain  as  ever  Fred  Fearnot’s  well 
wisher,  Andrew  TTmbach,  .Tr. 


Very  good,  Andrew.  Your  poetry  may 
not  be  of  the  best,  but  your  sentiments 
are  all  right.  Many  thanks.  ts 


If  1 !  .  I1  I  <1 1  IK.  J  — 

Dear  Sir:— I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win”  and  I  have  also  read 
several  others  of  your  libraries,  but  of 
all  1  like  “Work  and  Win”  the  best  and 
1  wish  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  a  long 
and  happy  life.  Please  send  a  Dewey 
medal,  for  which  find  inclosed  a  coupon 
and  three  two-cent  stamps.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  make  some  medals  with 
Terry’s  and  Evelyn’s  pictures  on  them,  as 
I  think  she  is  the  sweetest  girl  on  earth. 
Yours  truly,  Edward  Johnson. 


“The  best  of  all”  is  what  every  one 
says  of  “Work  and  Win.”  We  trust  that 
you  were  pleased  with  the  medal.  Will 
bear  your  suggestion  in  mind.  Evelyn  re¬ 
turns  thanks  for  compliment. 

,r  ^  Savannah,  Ga,  July  22,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  just  begun  to  read 
your  paper  (“Work  and  Win”),  which  I 
think  is  the  most  interesting  book  I  ever 
read.  I  have  started  at  No.  28  and  am 
keeping  up  with  them.  Your  advertise¬ 
ment  is  right — read  one  and  you  will 
read  them  all.  I  wouldn’t  mind  if  Eve¬ 
lyn  was  here  so  I  could  give  her  a  smack, 
but  1  would  want  Fred  and  Terry  to  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  woidd.  Yours  in 
haste,  Leo  C.  Coleman. 


.  You  are  a  bright  boy,  Leo,  and  per¬ 
haps  1  red  would  not  resent  your  giving 
Evelyn  a  “smack”  after  all.  We  haven’t 
asked  her  about  it  yet,  but  we  are  sure 
that  she  would  feel  pleased. 


Sacramento,  Cal,  July  20,  1899. 
Mr.  1  rank  Tousey — 

.  Pear  Sir : — 1  see  you  asked  readers  to 
tell  what  they  think  of  Fred  Fearnot.  I 
think  he  is  an  all  right  chap  and  so  is 
lerry,  Dick  and  Evelyn.  Say,  was  Fred 
in  the  late  war?  If  he  was  I  wish  you 
would  relate  his  adventures  in  the  near 
future.  Yours  respectfully,  Terry  F. 
Tolman. 

_  S. — I  wish  you  would  publish  Fred, 
Terry  and  lack's  right  names  in  “Work 
and  Win.” 


“They  must  be  “all  right”  since  you 
all  say  so.  Watch  Fred  and  you  will 
probably  get  just  the  sort  of  story  about 
him  that  you  want.  We  cannot  give  their 
real  names  at  present. 

r,  B,r°oklyn7  ^T-  Y.,  July  27,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — We  take  great  pleasure  in 
writing  you  these  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  what  we  think  of  “Work  and  Win” 
stories.  We  think  they  are  the  best  ever 
published,  and  think  that  Fred  and  Terry 
are  the  most  manly  fellows  in  the  world, 
and  think  Evelyn  the  sweetest  young 
lady.  If  you  will  give  us  your  kind  per¬ 
mission  we  would  like  to  use  the  name  of 
VVork  and  Win”  for  our  club  in  place 
of  Gayety  Athletic  Club.  Call  it  the 
Work  and  Win”  Athletic  Club.  John 
VVeiss,  President;  Win.  Maher,  Vice- 
President;  Tony  Weiss,  Secretary;  Jo¬ 
seph  Blake,  Treasurer. 

Certainly,  boys,  you  have  our  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  the  name  “Work  and  Win” 
for  your  club  and  we  hope  you  will  do  it 
credit.  1  hanks  for  kind  words.  “The 
best  ever  published”  is  what  they  all  say. 

Mr  ?T°Wyn’  N’  Y”  July  27>  1809- 

Mr.  t  rank  lousey — 

Deal  Sir :  I  take  great,  pleasure  in 
writing  you  these  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  how  much  I  enjoy  reading  “Work 
and  \\  in.  I  think  Fred  and  Terry  are 
the  most  manly  boys  on  earth  and  I 
Hunk  I  like  Evelyn  because  she  has  the 
same  name  as  my  sweetheart.  I  hope 
soon  to  read  about  Fred  and  Terry’s 
wedding.  Please  send  me  one  of  the 
f  red  hearnot  medals.  I  inclose  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  coupon.  I  remain 
yours  respectfully,  Win.  Maher,  328  Oak¬ 
land  st. 


No  wonder  you  like  Evelyn,  but  then 
she  is  liked  by  every  one.  Your  estimate 
ot  r  red  and  Terry  is  quite  correct. 


ivir.  r  rank  lousey — 

Dear  Sir: — J  inclose  herewith  three 
two-cent  stamps,  for  which  please  send 
me  a  Dewey  medal.  I  have  been  reading 
your  books  from  No.  1  until  the  present 
number  (33),  and  can  only  say  that  all 
the  characters  are  elegantly  portrayed. 
Why  not  have  Fred  visit  New  Orleans. 
Yours  truly,  Charles  A.  Stang,  4017 
Royal  st. 


We  trust  that  the  medal  was  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Thanks  for  kind  words.  We  will 
keep  your  suggestion  in  mind. 


Charleston,  S.  C,  July  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  been  reading  “Work 
and  Win”  from  No.  1  to  present  date  and 
I  think  it  is  the  best  paper  out.  Fred  is 
out  of  sight  and  Terry  is  the  same.  Eve¬ 
lyn  is  a  very  nice  girl  and  just  the  one 
for  Fred.  Wishing  “Work  and  Win”  a 
long  life,  I  remain  a  constant  reader,  J. 
H.  Garety,  42  St.  Philip  st. 

Here  is  another.  “The  best  paper 
out.”  That’s  what  they  all  say.  Thanks 
tor  kind  wishes.  Keep  your  eye  on  Fred 
and  look  out  for  stirring  times  for  him. 


Weatherford,  Texas,  July  24,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — Last  Sunday  I  went  to  the 
newsdealer  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  get 
a  story  paper.  He  told  me  to  look  over 
them  and  see  which  one  I  wanted.  After 
looking  over  them  a  few  minutes  I 
found  a  paper  entitled  “Work  and  Win,” 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the  paper. 
I  told  him  I  would  try  a  copy  of  this 
paper.  The  number  was  33.  I  read  it 
and  I  really  think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
papers  I  ever  read  and  I  will  highly  re¬ 
commend  it  to  all  my  friends.  I  wish 
1  red  1  earnot,  Terry  and  Evelyn  would 
come  down  in  Texas  and  stay  a  "while.  I 
will  continue  buying  the  paper  as  long 
as  I  can  get  it.  Yours  truly,  Henry  H 
Armstrong. 


_  Y  ou  are  a  long  way  from  New  York, 
Henry,  but  Fred  Fearnot  has  caught  vou 
just  as  he  has  caught  thousands.  You 
will  like  him  better  the  more  you  see  of 
him.  r  red  has  been  in  Texas  and  some 
day  you  will  hear  of  his  adventures  there. 
- *  tm  9 - 

. ,  „  ,  New  York,  July  26,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  stamps 
and  coupon,  for  which  send  me  the  Dewey 
medal.  If  Admiral  Dewey  should  meet 
such  a  boy  as  Fred  Fearnot  he  would  be 
more  than  pleased  with  him,  for  Fred  is 
all  right.  I  would  like  to  see  “Work  and 
Win  published  more  than  once  a  week 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Standish  as  being  the 
author  of  the  best  weekly  paper  I  ever 
lead,  and  I  have  read  several.  Wishing 
“W  ork  and  Win,”  its  characters,  its  edi¬ 
tors  and  publisher  success  and  happiness, 

I  remain  a  friend  of  all,  Philip  J. 
Termini. 


You  are  like  all  the  rest  of  them, 
Philip,  in  thinking  Fred  “all  right.”  and 

so  1,e.  isv  w?  h°l)e  y°u  liked  the  medal. 
Thanks  for  kind  wishes. 

n  BaItim°re,  Md.,  July  26,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Sir I /have  read  “Work  and 
Wm  from  No.  1  to  date  and  think  it  the 
best  library  published.  I  have  read  other 
libraries,  but  1  think  “Work  and  Win” 
out<  lasses  them  all.  Fred  is  an  all  round 
warm  baby  and  gives  credit  to  the  books, 
and  Terry  is  getting  there,  but  he  ought 
Jo  ha\e  a  little  more  of  a  chance  Eve- 
l.vn  is  kind  and  a  beautiful  American 
gn  .  I  think  Mr.  Standish  has  chosen 
very  good  characters  for  his  stories  and 
my  best  wishes  to  him.  I  send  coupon 

w-1  -»1X  "l  stamPS  for  “Work  and 

Win  medal,  lours,  Roy  Weant,  1637 
Aisquith  st. 


.\re  Tf-ti,n£r,..ri?ht  in  Hne.  Roy. 
h<  best  published  is  the  general  crv. 

:  “°Pe  the  .medal  Pleased  you  and  that 
you  aie  wearing  it. 


Ash  Grove,  Canada,  July  2*2,  1S99.  t 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  road  thirty-one 
“Work  and  Win”  books  and  it  is  the 
finest  library  1  ever  read.  I  saw  your 
offer  and  thought  1  would  get  a  medal. 

1  would  like  to  see  Fred,  Terry  and  Eve¬ 
lyn  come  over  to  Canada.  1  cannot  say 
enough  for  “Work  and  Win”  and  1  hope 
it  will  last  a  long  time.  Yours  respect¬ 
fully.  Oswald  Thornton. 


'That's  right,  Oswald,  keep  on  saying 
all  you  can  for  “Work  and  Win.”  We 
trust  that  you  liked  your  medal.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  these  days  you  will  hear  of 
Fred  in  Canada. 

- •  m*  • - 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  July  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  write  these  few  lines  to 
let  you  know  that  we  have  a  club  called 
the  Work  and  Win.  We  have  read  from 
No.  1  to  No.  33  and  we  like  them  very 
much.  Long  life  to  Fred  and  Evelyn. 
Here  are  the  club  members:  Nicholas 
Simone,  President,  and  Treasurer;  Fred 
Nueport,  Stephen  Blotony,  little  runts; 
Stephen  Novak,  hump  back ;  William 
Habeerly,  stage  struck.  Yours  truly, 
Nicholas  Simone,  24  Hallett  st. 


Keep  it  up,  boys.  The  more  clubs  the 
better.  Of  course  j’ou  like  Fred  and 
Terry  and  Evelyn  or  you  would  not  wish 
them  a  long  life. 


Cumberland,  Md.,  July  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  a  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win”  and  always  find  it  a  success. 
I  think  Fred  Fearnot  is  an  honest,  up¬ 
right  person  as  are  also  Terry  and  Evelyn 
Olcott.  I  have  read  “Work  and  Win” 
from  No.  19  to  No.  33,  and  so  far  Fred 
leads  a  good  life.  I  find  no  faults  in  him 
having  so  many  trials  and  temptations, 
and  look  in  every  paper  to  see  him  win 
Evelyn’s  hand.  I  must  congratulate  you 
on  the  books  you  have  published,  but 
"Work  and  Win”  surpasses  them  all. 
You  will  find  inclosed  six  cents  in  stamps 
and  coupon  for  one  Dewey  medal.  Hoping 
you  will  send  the  same,  I  remain  yours 
truly,  H.  B.  Williams. 

We  trust  that  you  were  pleased  with 
the  medal.  Yes,  Fred  is  a  good  boy  and 
does  not  weaken  under  his  many  trials. 
Every  boy  should  try  to  be  like  him. 


Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — After  this  I  am  the  friend 
of  “Work  and  Win,”  though  I  think  it 
could  be  made  better  still,  and  it  is  get¬ 
ting  better  every  week.  I  want  to  be  a 
friend  of  Fred  and  as  strong  a  supporter 
of  him  as  I  was  an  enemy,  so  I  bury  the 
hatchet  and  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
Maybe  it  is  because  the  stories  are  now 
better  than  before  that  I  like  them  so 
well,  for  every  week  seems  to  very  slowly 
turn  around  to  Saturday  so  that  I  can 
get  “Work  and  Win.”  I  used  to  take 
about  fifteen  five-cent  weeklies,  six  ten- 
cent  weeklies,  about  four  five-cent  and 
four  ten-cent  semi-monthlies  and  two 
five-cent  monthlies.  Then  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  choose  favorites,  so 
now  I  only  take  a  few.  Here’s  to  the 
success  of  “Work  and  Win.”  Respectful¬ 
ly,  Joe  James. 

P.  S. — Reckon  I’ve  got  to  get  a  “Work 
and  Win”  badge.  , 


Glad  to  hear  that  you  have  changed 
your  mind,  Joe.  You’ll  find  them  better 
and  better  as  you  go  on.  Certainly,  you 
o' i ght  to  have  a  “Work  and  Win”  medal. 
Send  for  one. 


Waynesboro,  I'a.,  July  21,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

I> ear  Sir: — I  am  a  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win”  and  I  think  it  is  a  dandy.  Fred 
and  Evelyn  would  make  a  very  nice 
con  pie.  They  are  all  right,  Hoping  you 
will  ke<-p  jt  a-goirig,  I  remain  your  con¬ 
stant  reader,  N.  E.  Krise. 

Thanks  for  kind  words.  Fred  and 
EvGyn  will  have  to  take  “all  right”  for 

their  mot  to. 


Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  coupon  and 
six  cents  in  stamps,  for  which  please  send 
me  a  Dewey  medal.  1  have  been  reading 
"Work  and  Win”  ever  since  it  started 
and  think  that  it  is  a  winner.  I  think 
Fearnot  is  the  best  of  the  whole  story. 
Terry  and  Fred  are  good  examples  to  fol¬ 
low’.  I  remain  your  constant  reader,  W. 
W.  Blunck,  2074  Fulton  st. 


We  hope  you  liked  your  medal  and  re¬ 
ceived  it  in  season.  Follow’  Fred’s  ex¬ 
ample  and  you  can’t  go  w’rong. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  seen  your  kind  of¬ 
fer  in  No.  28  for  obtaining  medals  and 
inclosed  find  stamps  and  send  medal.  I 
think  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  are  great 
fellow’s.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  Fred 
and  Evelyn  are  in  love  with  each 
other  or  not?  I  have  read  every  one  and 
have  just  finished  No.  32  and  like  it  im¬ 
mensely.  Your  everlasting  reader,  Louis 
A.  Ruscher. 


We  hope  you  liked  your  medal,  Louis. 
No,  Fred  and  Evelyn  simply  like  each 
other  very  much.  They  are  too  young  to 
think  of  loving.  Fred  and  Terry  are 
“great  fellow’s”  indeed. 

- - 

Carterville,  Ill.,  July  18,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  never  seen  any  let¬ 
ter  from  this  place  yet,  and,  as  I  am  send¬ 
ing  for  a  badge,  I  will  tell  what  I  think 
of  “Work  and  Win.”  I  think  it  is  the 
best  five-cent  novel  printed,  and  as  for 
Fred,  Terry  and  Miss  Evelyn,  I  think 
they  are  out  of  sight.  I  have  read  other 
libraries,  but  “Work  and  Win”  is  ahead 
of  them  all.  I  remain  an  everlasting 
reader,  Ed.  Watsbn. 


“  ‘Work  and  Win’  is  ahead  of  them 
all.”  Many  thanks.  We  will  w’ork  to 
keep  ahead  and  win  your  applause.  We 
hope  you  were  satisfied  with  the  medal. 

- »  mm  > - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  22,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — We,  the  members  of  the 
Juvenile  Literature  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
wish  in  this  manner  to  show’  our  appre¬ 
ciation  for  your  splendid  stories  in  “Work 
and  Win,”  which,  in  our  estimation  as 
well  as  in  thousands  of  others,  defies  com¬ 
petition.  Mr.  Standish  portrays  the  char¬ 
acters  so  vividly  that  the  reader  can  well 
imagine  they  are  right  before  his  eyes.  It 
is  needless  to  praise  any  one  character, 
as  they  are  all  very  fine.  At  our  last 
meeting  we  had  a  vote  to  see  which  of  our 
papers  wras  the  most  popular  and  “Work 
and  Win”  w’on  by  a  majority  of  14  votes 
We  have  a  large  membership,  I  may  say 
I  think  we  have  the  largest  of  our  kind 
in  existence.  Roy  Jones,  President ;  J. 
Boyd,  Vice-President ;  Geo.  Williams, 
Secretary ;  Geo.  O’Brien,  Treasui’er ;  A. 
Gaffney,  G.  Morkley,  N.  Ralston,  O.  Wal¬ 
den,  A.  Long,  G.  France,  S.  France,  G. 
Egeley,  A.  Cross,  C.  Pollock,  J.  Dempsey, 
G.  Shoffer,  A.  Francues,  W.  Wharton,  A. 
Peyette,  E.  Dunmire,  D.  Meyers,  J. 
Hoyes,  S.  Newlin,  W.  Standen,  S.  White, 
E.  Murphy,  C.  Sevier,  M.  Lorkin.  .T.  Lu¬ 
cas,  J.  Kerns,  J.  Woodside,  M.  O’Brien, 
O.  Williams,  G.  Thompson,  T.  Woydie. 


Thanks,  boys  and  girls,  for  your  kind 
letter  and  for  your  appreciation  of  our 
efforts  to  please.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  similar  organizations. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  July  2G,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  been  reading  “Work 
find  Win”  from  No.  1  up  to  present  date. 
To  say  I  am  pleased  would  not  half  ex¬ 
press  my  opinion.  I  think  that  Nos.  1,  9, 
10,  27,  32  and  33  are  the  best  so  far. 
Yours  respectfully,  Edwin  D.  B.  Johnson, 
189  Larrabee  st. 


Your  opinion  is  very  flattering,  Edwin, 
and  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
there  is  much  more  of  it.  You  Chicago 
boys  know  a  good  thing  when  you  see  it. 


Correspond  once. 


Leon. — The  highest  point  of  land  in 
New  York  State  is  Mt.  Marcy,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  5,379  feet;  in  New  Jersey, 
Mt.  Kitatinny,  1,030  feet,  and  in  North 
Carolina,  Mt.  Mitchell,  0,703  feet. 

Fred. — Porto  Rico  has  a  population  of 
about  875,000.  Ponce,  the  leading  city, 
has  a  population  of  37,000,  San  Ger¬ 
main  30,000  and  San  Juan  23,000.  The 
climate,  except  on  the  lowlands,  is  salu¬ 
brious  and  healthy. 

- »»  >  - - 

Collector. — There  is  no  premium  on 
the  low  denomination  of  the  current  issue 
of  United  States  postage  stamps.  2.  The 
three-cent  red  stamp  of  Canada,  with  nu¬ 
merals  in  bottom  corners,  has  been  sur¬ 
charged  “2  cents”  in  black. 

- >  ^  0  #  < - 

Cadet. — The  largest  islands  in  the 
world  are  Australia,  New  Guinea,  Borneo, 
Madagascar,  Sumatra,  Great  Britain, 
Honshin,  Celebees,  Middle  Island  (New 
Zealand),  Java,  Saghalien,  North  New 
Zealand,  Greenland,  Cuba,  Newfoundland 
and  Luzon. 

A.  R.  T. — To  become  a  letter  carrier 
you  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  must 
pass  a  civil  service  examination.  Make 
application  to  the  postmaster  of  your 
city  for  application  blanks,  which  you 
must  fill  out. 

- > •»  i  - 

Eddie  Gray. — The  battle  ship  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  of  the  British  navy,  is  538  feet  long, 
has  a  displacement  of  14,900  tons,  and  a 
speed  of  17.5  knots  per  hour.  The  United 
States  battle  ship  Illinois  is  308  feet 
long,  72  feet  5  inches  beam,  displacement 
11,525  tons,  and  a  speed  (according  to 
contract )  of  16  knots  per  hour. 

- — - - - - - 

Terry. — It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
how  much  money  it  will  take  to  make  a 
trip  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  as 
the  schedule  of  rates  has  not  been  ar¬ 
ranged  as  yet  by  the  railroads  and  trans¬ 
portation  companies.  You  can  go  from 
your  State  to  Paris  and  back  for  about 
$200 ;  this  is  for  actual  traveling  expenses 
only. 

Gussie. — The  sun  is  nearest  to  the 
earth  during  the  winter  season,  but  the 
rays  of  the  sun  strike  the  earth  obliquely 
and  impart  less  heat  than  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  when  thpy  are  nearly  ver¬ 
tical.  When  we  have  winter  in  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere  the  people  in  the  south¬ 
ern  hemisphere  are  enjoying  summer 
weather.  You  can  find  the  different  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  fully  described  in  any 
school  astronomy. 

- ~  <  ■* « — — ■■  ■■■ . — 

Pedal. — From  your  description  of 
yourself  we  think  riding  a  wheel  in  mod¬ 
eration  would  be  a  benefit  to  you.  You 
could  ride  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a  day 
at  a  speed  of  eight  to  ten  miles  an  hour, 
provided  the  roads  are  level  and  in  good 
condition.  If  riding  this  distance  causes 
you  to  feel  exhausted,  try  riding  every 
second  or  third  day.  Riding  a  high- 
geared  wheel  and  scorching  should  be 
avoided.  You  would  require  a  wheel  of 
25  to  20-inch  frame,  68  or  70  gear  and 
upturned  handle  bars,  so  that  you  could 
sit  in  an  erect  position.  By  all  means 
avoid  ram’s  horn  bars.  Always  ride  for 
recreation,  not  to  see  how  fast  you  can 
go. 

- »* « - 

A  New  Reader. — A  school-ship  is  a 
United  States  vessel  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  a  State  or  city  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  sea¬ 
manship  and  navigation  for  the  merchant 
marine  service.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  United  States  navy.  Boys  must 
be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  phys¬ 
ically  sound,  able  to  read  and  write,  have 
full  consent  of  parents  or  guardian,  fur¬ 
nish  an  outfit  and  $35  in  money  to  com¬ 
plete  their  outfit,  during  the  two  years’ 
course.  An  annual  cruise  is  made  across 
the  ocean  during  the  summer  months  to 
enable  the  cadets  to  have  a  practical 
illustration  of  life  at  sea.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  cadets  are  fitted  to  fill  the  position 
of  mate  in  the  merchant  marine  service. 


ADMIRAL  CEORCE  DEWEY 

•  •  .  -A-  IN"  ZED  •  •  •  j 

FRED  FEARNOT. 

Dewey  is  Coming  !  Fearnot  is  Here  ! 

Wear  Their  Ifledal!  §haw  What  You  Think  of  Them! 

READ  THIS  UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER. 


Front  Side. 


We  have  had  made  for  us  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  50,000  beautiful  medals,  finished  in 
heavy  gilt,  closely  resembling  gold,  bearing 
a  life-like  portrait  of  ADMIRAL  DEWEY 
on  one  side  and  of  FRED  FEARNOT  on 
the  reverse  side. 

The  medal  is  connected  by  chains  with 
an  oval-shaped  bar  on  which  is  engraved 
the  motto 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

which  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  all  read¬ 
ers  to  follow. 

The  medal  is  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
half  dollar,  and  is  as  neat  and  rich  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  any  costing  ten  times  its  price. 

The  manufacturers  say  it  will  wear  and 
hold  its  original  color  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 


Reverse  Side. 


As  Admiral  Dewey  is  now  on  his  homeward  journey  and  will  soon  be  with  us,  we  think 
every  one  should  show  their  appreciation  of  his  gallant  work  in  some  manner,  and  we  know 

of  no  better  way  than  by  wearing  a  medal  containing  his  portrait,  where  evervbodv  can  see 
what  your  opinion  is  of 


THE  HERO  OP  MANILA  BAY. 


HERE  IS  OUR  GRAND  OFFER: 

In  order  that  every  reader  of  “Work  and  Win”  may  secure  one  or  more  of  these  medals, 
we  have  put  the  price  away  below  cost  as  you  will  see  when  you  receive  it.  You  will  find 

At™1ic3PaSe  a  coupon  Cut  out  and  send  it:  to  us  with  THREE  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE 
bl  AMPS,  and  we  will  send  the  medal  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  by  return  mail. 

REMEMBER !  You  can  secure  as  many 
medals  as  you  want,  but  must  send  ONE  COU¬ 
PON  AND  3  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE  STAMPS 
FOR  EACH  MEDAL.  As  we  have  given  our 
order  for  only  50,000  you  had  better  send  in  at 
once  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Address 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


WORK  AND  WIN  COUPON. 

This  Coupon  With  Three  Two-Cent  Postage 
Stamps  is  Good  for  One 

.  .  Dewey  Medal .  . 


V 


AND  WIN 

in  Interesting  Weekly  for  Young  America. 

32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 

PRICE  5  CENTS.  ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be 
seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed 
in  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  thf^most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old 
as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 
bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on 
top. 


READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


1  Fred  Fearnot;  or,  Schooldays  at  Avon, 

2  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

6  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or,  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

9  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter¬ 

feiters. 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 

Stone. 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  llis  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a 

Million. 

13  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run;  or,  An  Engineer  For  a  Week. 

14  Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His 

Honor. 

15  Fred  Learnots  Engine  Company;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 

16  Fred  Fearnot’s  Good  Work;  or,  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

17  Fred  Fearnot  at  College;  or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

18  Fred  Fearnot’s  Luck;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 

19  Fred  Fearnot’s  Defeat;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

20  Fred  Fearnot  s  Own  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Combination. 


21  l?red  Feernot  in  Chicago;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

22  Fred  Fearnot’s  Grit;  or,  Running  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

23  Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp;  or,  Hunting  For  Big  Game. 

24  Fred  Fearnot’s  B.  B.  Club;  or,  The  Nine  that  Was  Never  Beaten. 

25  Fred  Fearnot  in  Philadelphia;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mys¬ 

tery. 

26  Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke;  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon. 

27  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

28  Fred  Fearnot  in  Boston;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 

29  Fred  Fearnot’s  Home  Run;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 

30  Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 

31  Fred  Fearnot  in  London;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

32  Fred  Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  apd  the  Frenchman. 

33  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel;  or,  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 

34  Fred  Fearnot  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  “Uncle  Sam.” 

35  Fred  Fearnot’s  Danger;  or,  Three  Against  One. 

36  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

37  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flyers;  or,  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

38  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  World  On  Record 

Time. 

39  Fred  Fearnot’s  Frolics;  or,  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and 

Foes. 

40  Fred  Fearnot’s  Triumph  ;  or,  Winning  His  Case  in  Court. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  by 


NEW  YORK. 


24  UNION  SQUARE, 


